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4. 



services, , f June. 

2. Hew (second) s«.l.n .t«t» ^f, '",f J^i^^V- tfll the la.t 

week in Septemlier, , 9* Septemljer. 

fleeting with people on Tuesdays at 6.50, tegximmg I 
on Mondays as stated in the catalo^e. 

we also apologise for the delay l^^J'^J'f'tT^l^^ On the reverse 
that a few other changes in ^^^"^J.^Zle Z oTiri May. 
side of this sheet la the ooireot schedule as ol jra .a, 

fe. V. „ould U.e to mention »-^SaI"-%rdlfcSBlhf direction 

A flrumcial statement will he puhlished in the next newsletter. 

4.=^ -iy, Dec-ember 1967 hy an ad hoc comnix-bti«« 
8. The AiitiTiniversity wa« "^nLoini organ-L-^^tTon azid 

who meet --^-^^-fl^^-.^^-lf^^^^^^ 
programme of the Antxtmiversity. This cQininii.i, 



7. 



I 



Asa Benveniste 
Joseph Berke 
David Cooper 
Allen Krebs 
Juliet Mitchell 



Stmrt Montgomery 
Aubrey Raymond 
Leon Redler 
Morty Schatsman 
Russell Stetler 



^e .ecretary of this com^ttee and CO or^nator^f Z.^'^Jl^:' 
is Allen Krehs, the treasurer is i^^eph Berke. responsihle to 

»^tivmiversit.y, responsible for «^lar jrk 

Sj= =:;rfr« rtr/:""^Heist^So„s can he accepted now. 

9. This is the first of a fortnightly newsletter. „ ,. ■ ■ . 

lo! welcome to all new participants in the .\ntiuniversity. 




Dialectics of Liberation 

Institute of PhenomenoJogicaf Studies 

65A Belsize Park Gardens, London, NM^. " " "oTsSe^O 



oroiidf b.s?s ?o-'nl2Jss^o.:''' °' ^'^^-^ could 

the listit^J*/* inao.e.d.nt ..It .ffill^ted to 

cbose^ ^'i- . ""^"i '"^ i-es^a^ch. 7hc- fscultv .ould he 

to add to It anH V1>-./?lij^ y^^i^-^ „^ / -i^^ - . L..asc} le^^l free 

nirht for discuBnori ^"^^t^^tlons on Thursday 

^nrl provide o rsaso.abl. inco.G for tk^ facultv! ^ ^'^^''^ 

cor.v3-E^? ^-i-^- tirtTv i ? '^^CTi '^C Mould llVc- to 

^a:v-..ort to thos^l'^ite'lo Lo.L.T" ' ^^^^c^^'-^l^ financial 



Dialectics of Liberation 

Institute of Phenomeno[ogical Studies 

66A Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W.3. 01-586-2320 



i7) Thf^ r-slatlonsshi^ of tha Uaiveraity to otho^ aspects 
of the '-^ork of th3 Institute (or other O^-^-'anieatlons with "hlch 
the faculty is affiliated) should be discussed. 

Yours Blncerelv, 
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A sefection from FUNY's 
autumn syJIabus 

mEOKY AND PRACTICE OF R>U)rCAL SOCIAL MOVEMExVTS 
Problems of strate^ ftrtd tactics of conteniporar>^ iiiOTcm^nts in Ui^ 

areaf! of civil rights, trade unsuns, eumn^uniEy organisation, unrt peace. 
These movements will be examined in the li^lit of alternate theories of 
sDCial organi&ati&n. Stanley Arooowlta 

MARXIAN ECONOIVUCS 

A searchlight on the ecflnomic structure of our satiety ; the natisre of 
capitalist prdduction and csploitatian; the stajsgle between classes; the 
contradictjofls of capitalist production,' economic crisis," ptxjwth of mono- 
poly; drive to war^ the nature of sociaJjsE production. Darid Bemofs^y 

MAiUCrST APPROACHES TO THE AVANT-G.4JtDE ARTS 

The dii^rs^ theoretical views: Mane, L^nJn. Trotsify, Mi3ci, Caucjwell, 
Lukacs, Sartre^ Berger, etc. The social artci arUytic bases of thejr theories. 
The views of some av^nt-gardists espousing Marsisni: M,verho]d. M:i^vakov- 
sk^H Erecht, Siqueiros, Adamov etc. Some ^ey problenis: Kafka, Surrealism, 
BurrotL^hs. Ab^itr^eE Elxpie^slani^m, Fop Art, Happenings. Lee BaxaDdall 

FILM WORKSHOP 

The purpose liere is to provide the stuclent with an aesthetic and philoso- 
phic foundatJon as well as a technical and professional basis towards the 
producti(>n of films that wilJ fulfill a redeeming function in the society 
of meji: "not merely to render, tut originaily to create, through a living 
metaphor, the essence of con temper a reality, and project it into the 
future," The worlsshop will accordingly combine theoretical and practical 
training in the follovvlng disciplines- script-writing, directing, scre^?n-actingr 
camera, sound $nd editins- A detailed ^'llabus available tipt>n request^ 

Yves E, de Laurot 
THE SEARCH FOR AUTHENTIC SEXLTAL EXPERIENCE 
This search will consist of explc^ring the idea of a uniAnersal §e-\'uaJ 
drive; of examining leligionn anthropology and psycho eoi:y f<jr in<jre 
meaningfij] answers to man as a sexual being; of considering the various 
dimensions t>f adult sexuality, with emphasis on the relationship of 
potency to the capacity f<3r orgasm, and for perceiving reality; of gainjng 
msight Into the meaning of sexual freedom; and of ^ettin^ fftund-iti^^n for 
a workable seimsil ethosn WllUam ErwLii 

LIFE IK MAINLAND CHINA TODAY 

A view of a miratJ^. The transformation of a laTid of V50 miilion from 
a eountry of foreign concessions and starvation to a place of hope Surveys 
the social ctynamics, politico philosophical ideals and culture of m^inlanci 
China, Brart Harrison 

RAaSM, CASTE, AND CLASS IN AlVfEEICAN SOCIETY 

A historiau-mateflalist analysis of th* development of tat^ial caste in 
Ameriean society. A genera] outline of American historv through the 
Civil War from a black man's viewpoint. Topics to be emphasised include 
the African historical and cultural heritage of tlie Afro-American; race, 
dass, caste: .the unique structure of the American working class; class 
stryggle daring sla^-efy^ the capitalist basis of American slavery; the 
contradictions and crises Of slavery: the Civil War, black people^ and 
Lincoln, Charles JohiLson 

POLmCS AND PERSONALITY 

WhAt is the roJe tjf personality in a s»eiai revolution? What is the 
**radicar* ^r^onalify (ies?) like? Conservative, liberal. 
SOnahtjea Jiat^on^]^ reglonaJ, !ocaJ. Individual character. Age and ZK>Iitics: 
the fldoTescent r*^hefJion, th* convict of generations. Sex and polities. 
The pacjn^t persona Jffy, MiJJenarianJ^m, ^vangeJism secta danism and 
pi^rsomHty. The hero in Mstojy: saints and monsters. The Mandst 
Anarchist, Capitalist theories of personality. War and personality. Person- 
ality control: HiiitaUon. btaii^ Tw&shlng, cheoaical Mid electronic methods. 

Tull Kupferbcr^ 

IMPERIAUBM AND ANTI-IMPERIALISM; THE IDEOUJGICAL 

QUESTION IN VlETNMl 
The course will consist of a critical exanHfiation of the two main ideolo- 
gical farces opposed in the Vietnam c{>nfllct (Le "Free World im- 
perialism, ^i-cominunism, on the one hand; versus, Socialist Camp^' 
anti-imperialism, communiEm. on the other), as weD as a consideration 
th^iS^ ^^mS^^^^^^i^^^ these two main camps and the possibility of some 
* il.^^m l'""^' " third-wor d- ideolo^T- The history^ of the Vietnam 
war{s) will he anal^fsed, wjth particular attention to the strategy and 
tactics of American pperialism as reveaied in US policy towards this 
region from the Second World War to the present. i-ovraras mis 

^ Leonard P- LIggio and Rnssell Stetler, Jr, 

NON^LENT RESLSTANCE 

An Inquiry into the theory, history^ and practice of non-T.-iolent resistance 
rJrL'^'^lM relationship of non violence trtU h ,S 

w."^" 1"^^^ the us^ of non^violeat resistance by movemaits 
achieve peace, freedom and social justice. Bradford L^u^ 

MDUSIKE (MOO ZEE KAY) ^ 

^" 1^^^ composition and perfomiance of poetry music dance 
S&^^^J^i?"^'^'?^^''^ anarchist Principle of mSiiZmLedim 
.fli^t " of chance operat^Sl^TndelermX 

THE OLD LEFT AND THE NEW LEFT 

tween tie two seemingly antagoaistio camps of Americ^ SSsS. 

anh-aothoritarian anthropology M^iteynow^ 

ANAKCeiSnCANDSYNEIMffiTICPOLmcS 



Joseph Berke 



The Free University 
of New York 



ejsHrmis. Robert Anl^n WilsdS 



In iVew York in recent months^ a new 
1,1 niv entity has camis into beint^^ create^! 
and developed by less than a doztin 
people, collectively the nucleus of its 
faculty and student body. The name of 
this university is the Free Uni^"eniitv 
of New York (FUKY). The immediate 
reason for lis establishment is best ex- 
plainc<l by this statement which appears 
on page two of the Free Lfniversity 
eatalogue r 
"The Free University of New Vorfe 
has been for^ied in response to the 
intelledual bankruptcy and spiritual 
emptinc:^.^ of the AiriE^rican educational 
estabiishfnent, ft will seek to develop 
the concepts necessary to comprehend 
the events of this century and the 
meaning: of one's life within it, to 
examine artistic expression beyond 
the scope of the usual academy and 
to promote the social integrity and 
commitment from which scholars 
usually stand aloof. 

" Passionate invoivemcnt, i nteUcctiial 
confrontation and the clash of ideas 
will t>e particularly encouraged he- 
cause we believe a detached search for 
ideas and a dispassionate, objective 
position does not and never has exis- 
ted. 

The Free Uni vers ity tviII consist of its 
intellectual participants. Students and 
teachers will meet on common ground 
to discuss the direction of the school 
and to d eve] op curricula, course con- 
tent, symposia, foruras ^^tc 

" The Free liniversity of IVew York is 
necessary because, in our conception. 
American universities have been re- 
duced to institutions of intellectual 
servitude. Students have been syste- 
matica I )y dehumanised, deemed incom. 
peJent to reflate tiieir own lives. 
sexu^Uy, politicslly and academically. 
They are treated hlce raw material 
to be processed for the university's 
clients - husineas. eovernment, and 
niLlitary bu reaucrad^. Teachers, un- 
derpaid and constaintly subject to in- 
vestiGjation and purge, have been re- 
legated to the position of servant-in- 
tellectuals, required, for r^iular pro. 
inntion. to propagate points of view 
in harmony with the military and in- 
duistrial leadership of our society. 

" The American university has been 
emasculated. Its mtellectual vigour, 
c?njl3erance and excitement have been 
destroyed. What remains is a dispas- 
SI on; ate and studied dullness, a facade 
of scholarly activity concealing an in- 
ternal emptiness and cymicism, a dus- 
ty-[liT search for permisdble truth 
which pleases none but the administra- 
tor and the ambitious, 

"In the very faee of these circum- 
stances and in recognition of the 
events of the last decade, prote&t has 
once again emerged nn the college 
ccjmpijses of America. We welcome the 
protest: we feel th^ foundation of the 
Free ITiiiverflity is part of Jt" 

Earlier experiments 

Several notable eKperimente in eduea- 
ti on have preceded FVNY. There was 
Black Mountain College in North Caro- 
hna and Hmeraon College in California 
Unfortunately, these commnnities did 
no* remain viable. Also, many people 
have been thinking along lines similar 
to tho&e of the founder of FUNY. There 
are study j?:roups at various universities 
which spontaneously and independently 
try to cope with the Intel lectuai " gaps " 
today 9 university students have to put 

up TVlthr 

More important, there have been many 
examplea of one or two people studying 
v?ith particular scholars in a way that 
maintained the medieval tradition of 
education as a dialogue h&tween two 
people - one wltb somethlni' U? teaeh, 



the other u-ith something to learn. These 
dyads are a fonui of si>nntaneos.Es imJver^ 
sity^ isfllatt^d, yet mamtolntng by its 
very" exis fence the possibility of co-or- 
dination anil integratjon ivlth others 
wcifkinjj along similar lines. 

Finally. I should mention the existence 
of the San Fr^ncistro New School and the 
Dcti-oit Artist's Wnrkshop which pre^ 
ceded the Free University in orgrtnislng 
courses on a small scale with both 
.students and teachers involved in the 
deci.sion maUng. 

The first classes 

The Free University cif New York was 
planned and initiated by Alan Krebs. his 
mfe, Sharon, and Jim Metien in con- 
Junctinn with James Weinstoin. an his- 
torian, Stau.[ThtDn Lynd, hi-storian and 
member of the faculty at Yale Untver- 
any, myself, a psychotherapist, and 
Gerald Long, a longshorenLcinn as well as 
several other people. Ali^n Knihs wa^i an 
assistant profe^^or of history at Ad el* 
phi University, New York, until he was 
ft red for having trav(>lled to CiilJii M;ith- 
out State Department authorisation in 
the sunitTter of 19M Jim Mellon teaches 
political science at Drew University. 
Sharon Krebs is a graduate student in 
Hu«5sian literature at Columbia Onivej^ 
sity. 

On their return from Cuba, the Krebs 
set about creating FUNY. I joined them 
in the spring of this year i^hen mi]ch 
0f the groundwork had been accom- 
plished. Arnnn|r the serious problems 
that hr^d been dealt with was that of 
finances. From the heprinning jt was ob- 
vious that no independent existence for 
FUWY would be possible if the univer- 
sity wore to be under obligation to some 
oTganzisatJ^a or Indlvldkials for financial 

SLlf>pOrt. 

The Fre© University had to be self-sup- 
porting. In order to aeeomplish this, 
the relatively large <for us) sums nee- 
c^^ssary as working canital ivere obtained 
from $30 loans Cnow gifts) from all pros- 
pective faculty members, and a larg^ 
loan from a friend. This arrangement 
ensured our independence. 
The Free University had to have a place 
to meet. Fortunately, Alan Krebs lound 
a deserted loft buildinf? in an excellent 
location in New York City. The rent was 
reasonable and we proceeded to make 
the l<>ft hiabitable. That was quite a job, 
for the loft had previously httu used as 
a photographer's laboratory and was a 
wrecK, It was; touch and £0 whether 
the place would be ready by the time 
the t?nlversity opene^h 
On the night of our " Meet the Faculty*' 
parCy^ people were still removtnR trash 
from the main room. Yet^ the work got 
done and eventually one lnr^€ meeting 
roonj^ fonr sraall ones^ a lounge and 
an omce were hammered out. 
For advertising^ several of us went out In 
the wee hours of the morning ond st^r- 
reptltlously posted leaflets all over the 
city announcing the opening of FUNY. 
We also handed out leaflets at colle^res, 
folk concerts, poetry readings etc. The 
numhcr of delicatessens willing tit take 
our IB X 24 inch posters was quite 
amazing. 

On Tuesday, July e, the first classes m<st. 
For the flr.5t semester, 25 courses were 
offered. The criteria nsed for selecting 
FUNY '3 courses was whether the subject 
matter and the teacher were, as you 
might say, unique entities, Preferertce 
was given to those eotirses or people 
who could not appear at an " eatablish- 
menf university. Attention had In he 
paid to the radical, educational and 
pohtieal position which the school was 
to assume. 

In tisrms of the quality of courses offered^ 
the number of students who altended 
classes, and the enthusiasm generated 
by inemberfl of the student-faculty body. 




the iirst semester was an exlraordinary 
success. Althouj:li wc hi=id only manaped 
three weeks advance publiicity on the 
opening; of the ^school, 210 students re- 
ffistert'd for L:ourses, and. of these^ over 
ftirly took more than one course. In 
addition, maybe one or two hundred 
people sdt ended ainj.;[e meetings of o par- 
ticnlar ('outs«\ 

A large number of the people in the 
faculty nf KUNY are associated with 
radical p oh tics, and ^;Qtne af our "lec- 
turers " are the most " turned-on " ar- 
Usts in Nt)w York. Here are ^] few iiT 
the people who will be te;u:hinE: ot 
FUNY i.lurins the fall snnester: Yves 
do Laurot (fiCmmaker. associated 'i^'ith 



the " en^;aRcd cinema ' i; Will Inman 
(poet, pyblisher of Kfxuri); Bradford 
Lyttle (San Francisco - Moscow Peace 
Walk leader, member tif Committee for 
Non-violent Action); .Jackson Mac Low 
(.L^mposer of " chsmce " music); David 
McReynolds (writer^ member of War 
Hesistcrs* LeaLjucK Alex Prempeh (Black 
N alio nail St leader); Dick Roberts (writer 
for Militt:inL member Socialist \VWker\s 
Party); Milt Rosen (chairman of Prij- 
^rt^ssive Labour Party); Carolee Schn?e- 
mann (artist and dancer, composer of 
" happeniniis "); and Peter Kt afford 
(author of hooks on psyche delie dru^s). 

Spontaneous events 

Tht^ Free University is an educational 



eatperimeDt at a leveU an attempt 
t^i re-cstabUsh in a cohesive manner the 
dialogue that should characterise the 
eJcchan^ie between student :ind scholar. 
Wherever such an exchanee exists, there 
is a free unive ratty. What has to be (ione 
js to bring these small " university " sets 
into knowledge bt each other aiid create 
the means whereby new sets can arise, 
I personally would like to get away from 
the idea of a "course"' taught m the 
traditional manner Any teacher worth 
his salt can talk off the top of his head 
ahoul what he is currently thinking or 
doing. One might say thai a " ccui^e " 
should provide solely the opportunity 
for a person as student to oceupy the 
satne space as another person as scholar 
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'* The student class is potentially a 
major agilatioa group for social 
chanfje." A Berkeley students' sltr 
down to pr^yent police from arrc:$t^ 
iQg a COUE worker. (Reproduced 
from a New*, aud Letters pamphlet', 
" Tlie Free Speech Movt-ment and 
the Negtu Kevoluti^iH.") 

for a set ajnonnt of Umo in ^hlth a con- 
versation about anything under the sun 
may take plate. The cataiofiue for a free 
iimverslty might then consist only of a 
list of names and biographica] loforma- 
Hon about each faculty member. Ftom 
this^ the students woutd decide which 
"meetings" they would like to attend. 
" Meetings " arc the essence of a tree 
n ni vers! ty. They can take place aojwiicre 
^ in the scholar's home, if coovement - 
before any formal meeting place need be 
chosciL (Contrast this to the new Unl- 
versUy of Kent which sazs orf^aniscd by 
first creating an administration, then 
putting lip som« very esponsive build- 
ings, and lastly choosing a faculty and 
student body.) Thla arrangement has very 
reiki advantages for it reduces th^ 
^Qunt of money ttece^ary to make 
the university nable to a mlnLmum. 
It also diminishes the risk of haviag 
the university shut down by the estah^ 
lishmeut on the ppetext of bulldittg 
viola lions etc. Classes can thus he seen 
as spontaneous events^ occoring all o^er 
the city, in any um\ or cranny of space^ 
and at any time. In fact, ui a sense this 
university is already happening in most 
major cities. It Is a unfvetsity that can 
function all thi* time- 



Jackie Lukes 



The comprehensives teach-in 



Jackie Lufet*s wfit&&: The Oxford Union 
debating hall wa^ the scene of a second 
teach-in on Saturday, October 16, hut 
this time a bri^k .md ner^^oUs-loDking 
housewife suurmcd \l\<- door^ ami the 
subject wa.s compitiheiiiiLVe .^cl tools. More 
precisely, the gathering was entitled 
Comprehensive Education in Oxford " 
^nd the aim was to confront teachers, 
heads, parents and local politicians with 
Csac'h other and with the proposal to 
re-organise Oxford's schools on compre- 
hensive lines- 

For over seven hours, a congregation of 
SOW had paraded before them every 
representative of an interest at stake: 
a confident hcadnustress of a large 
girls' comprehensive, an es-headmi stress 
of an einbittercd grammar school,, poli- 
ticians and academic educationahsts of 
every party ^ sincere Labour parents who 
could afford to face the dilemma between 
a bad " secondary modern and a 
good " independcnc school, equally 
sincere Tory parents who believed 
dcEply in the importance of maintaininiEr 
class divisions^ the city's die-hard iintU 
comprehensive Chief Education Officer, 
an equally doctrinaire <Labour> Aldor- 
m&n on the Education Committee, and 
the head of a not-rea I ly- very-threatened 
direct grant school. Even Woodrow 
Wyatt appeared on the scene. 
*rhi:s teach-in tried hard to live Up to 
its name. The arEoments for amalgama- 
ting secondary modern and maintained 
grammar schools were trotted out^ the 
varietieii of tiered sy^stom were sifted, 
the innovationfi {wedBe-shaped zones, 
jiixth-form colleges, the abolition of O- 
levels) were produced for Inspection 
L<ind wdmlred. Yet it was no accident that 
only Lahour and Liberal speakers sup 
ported comprehensives^ and that all the 
opponents were Conservatives, And after 
a pati<^nt and polite afternoon, the pent- 
up fears and hostflity of the non-con- 
verted In ttie audience at last bitrsst. out. 
It became clear that yon cannot ve7\iita4c 
penple to give up a privllei^ed posttioR. 
In a way, a teach-in which touches pmh 
pie's profounde^t concerns for their own 
and their chlhlrt^n^s position and status 
in life cannot but defeat its own aim: 
if consideration is for a moment e^ven 



to the loser's " wishes, and it js held 
that people should not he forced to do 
what they not want to do, tJien what 
you arc lefE with is, not a learning and 
tccicliing situation but a fundameutidly 
explosive clash - one whkh cannot be 
overcome by reason, at least in the short 
run. 

This point emerged most clearly in a 
speech given by the head of Oxford's 
direct f^rant school. In a spirit of tolera- 
tion he suggested that his school would 
be happy to co-exist with coniprehenh 
sives; he believed in pariti^ of esteem. 
If it is replied, he aaidn that the direct 
gr^int school will talse the cream, why 
then this is to assume that only the rich 
have, the brains (in lus words). He also 
added that his school could easily sur- 
vive on raised fees (and the government 
grant) if the local authority withdrew 
lt,s support. This peifomiance receEved 
prolonged applause from the same peo- 
ple who had sat through vivid and well- 
supported arguments on behalf of com- 
prehensives from such speakers as Shir- 
ley Williams, John Vfiizey and A,D,C- 
Peterson. Teac/i-in? 

One e^iample may serve to illustrate the 
manifold complexities of the problem. 
Far into the night, one mother stood up 
and cried out : " I have two children : 
one wh.D went to a grammar school and 
one who went to a secondaiy modern. 
I was foolish. I heheved In parity of 
esteem. Ever since, we have only been 
able to overeom^ psychological problems 
in the family with persistent loving care. 
1 know that people still whisper behind 
my hack : couldu t they afford to send 
him to an independent school? The 
secondary moderns are fine - hut for 
whom? it's always someone else's child - 
never their own [ ' ^ ^ ^ 

At this nnother mother ro$e to her feet- 
She was a Conservative parliamentflry 
candidate who earlier apologised for 
the delivery of her speech because she 
"had just been through three hectk 
days of social life, at the party confer^ 
ence, and felt, to put it mildly, a little 
jaded.'" Her response: "1 wasnH noing 
to say this» but you have forced nae to: 
the independent schools exli^ for the 
beneEflt of the working classes 1 If you g^i 



rid of them you den^' the poor the ri^ht 
to du without and sai'e up so as to ^ivt 
their {:hUdrefi the benefit of an education 
they never iiad." 

fund{imi*nUilK\ these confusions and the 
" cQHCxii^ience argument could arise 
because the advocates of comprehensives 
had not explicitly induded public and 
diir^ct grant schools in their rang^ 
of discourse. All the arsuments which 
they Ripply to maintained grammar 
schools of course apply to these schools 
too. Yet if the reasons given, for pu^ 
poses of persuasion, are ODiy "educa- 
tional (e.g, the wider ran^e of subjects 
possible/ economical si*t1h-forms, the 
abolition of ijtefficient selection at Jl- 
phis and the possibility of eask>r trans- 
fer, comprehensives' success in keeping 
children on at school longer and the 
related need for more trained man- 
power) ' then it is still open to a direct 
grant school head to except his own in- 
stitution on the grounds that It will not 
impede any of this. 

If on the other hand the strongest sodal 
gttiunds are tafeenf it must he admitted 
independent schools have to be included 
in any r&otganisation of secondary edu- 
cation. The Link between the ciass-struc- 
turt and the schools, which both affect 
and perpetuate it. is what eounts; and 
independent schools have long been at 
the apex of this hierarchy. No-one om 
the courage to say that if we really 
want one society we must start here; 
otherwise social divisions will remain 
and possibly become more entrenched. 
But we all know the "answer ' to this: 
gradual reform is politically and Jinan- 
dally more feasible than total. Is jt 
preferableK though? Hopeless to resist 
one change for the better because you 
really want mo^^^ - yet this Is exactly 
the dilemma. 

The AssociaUou for the Developjnent of 
State Eklucation i a to be congratulated 
for stagin^^ their teach-in and for pr^ 
sentlng the difFccuicies in an informed 
and thought-provoking way; op^'^^'PJs 
that other local branches will do the 
san^e. 

JackJe La%es la a poalgraduate ^Indent 
In eilueattflual HQd,«]eiy «i Oxford. 



Political radicalism 

Just as important, the free university 
is by its very nature political - radlcaUy 
pnliticaL The free university is a dialee- 
tical event. As such, nothing more need 
happen for it to be chaUeaged by the 
establishment at every turn. Good. The 
free university should respond vi^to^ 
ously. The society In which we live - 
Western Europe and the United States, 
in this case - is corrupt, decade nt^ im- 
moral, unstable and Insane. Ways must 
arise in which to deal with this fact at a 
political level. The free universities 
could act as levers for the change that 
must occur. 

Especially In the United States, there 
is good evidence that the free university 
may act as such a lever. Folitical chanj^e 
otmirs when major exploited classes 
come Into consciousness of themselves as 
being eJiploJ ted and scoIe to rectify this, 
Ai Paul Ooodtn^rv pciiftts ou^i t.^e 
student elass in the \TnUtd State* is a 
maiar cTcplaited class. As sudi, the stu- 
dent class is potentially a major a;!ita- 
tlon group for political change. Free 
universities could act as a centre Eor 
such poUtleal " coming to awareness." 
Lastly, hut perhaps most Important one 
inufit consider the possiblU-^ of a free 
university as a community. This was an 
essential aspenirt of Black Mountain Col- 
lege» Emerson Collej^e, the Detroit Ar- 
tist's Workshop etc. It was a logical 
step in terms of people with similar 
"visions'' eoming into relationship i^i-ith 
each other. In addition this could be a 
necessary step in order to withstand the 
pressures of the establishment. Also, a 
community can provide a continuity of 
experience for people who live to|;etaer 
" outside the pale " of norma] society. 
Further, if Che free universities can be 
formally established as political anQ 
communal events (they alre;tdy exast in- 
formally) in many cities throughout the 
world, a very powerful means of dealing 
with the social necessities of our tunes 
will have come into extsteitce. 
On another level, one can seen the for- 
mation of a brotherhood, in the sense of 
the Jesuits, or of Castalift, Hemian 
Hease's "Maglster Ludi" or Ales 
Trocchi's Project Si^a. 
l?ie time has come to farmallr estabhsh 
a FVee lfniversity of Liondon. Those who 
would like to participate in this in any 
way, either in belpini? to establish it 
becomm^ a ittctnber of the faculty or a 
student, or simply "'being around^; are 
invited to write to mn c/o Peace N^ns, 
Stating your name, address, telcphnne 
number, and any commenta you mlaht 
have about i^UL, I wlU contact you hi 
t lie near future. 

Psvdiotherapist aiid poet, Joseph Berke, 
was a faculty member ol the Free Uni- 
versity of New Yort, He lectured thete 
on the nsjchotlc experience." At pro- 
amt he Is working with \P' LitoS 
an a eoomranlty pqrt^le*t for laiiiopMfWi* 
lis. 
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An'tiuniversity of London 

— An Introduction to Deinstitutionalisation 



"We have to step out of Structure A to be able to see it. But one can't step out 
if there is nowhere to step to." Qoseph Berke, The Guardian, 15.2.1968) 

"Women, Hippies, youth groups, students and school children all question the 
institutions that have formed them, and try to erect their obverse: a collective 
commune to replace the bourgeois family; 'free communications' and coun- 
ter-media; anti-universities - all attack major ideological institutions of this so- 
ciety. The assaults are specified, localised and relevant. They bring the contra- 
dictions into the open." Quliet Mitchell, Woman s Estate, Penguin 1971, p. 32) 



By Jakob Jakobsen 

The Antiuniversity of London appears 
in many ways as a massive failure when 
looked at superficially. But whether it was 
a terminal failure or actually an experi- 
ment that did not succeed at its specific 
point in history depends on how you 
approach this historic antiinstitution. 
The Antiuniversity raised an enormous 
amount of questions. In many ways that 
could be viewed as sufficient in itself, if 
the experimental nature of this project 
is well-understood. Experiments are by 
their nature open-minded trials based on 
hopes and assumptions. And the key is 
that there is no certainty about the out- 
come. 

Institutions are by definition conserva- 
tive. That is in some respect implied in 
the word 'institution,' which stems from 
the Latin word 'institutio' meaning to 
setup, to establish. By 1400, 'institution' 
in French had assumed the meaning 
of something established, a system of 
government, a religious order. The term 
institution was gaining foothold with the 
secularisation of society in the early Ren- 
aissance, in parallel to the establishment 
of the first network of European universi- 
ties. Institutions are not just bricks and 
mortar; they are part of "collective phan- 
tasy systems," as the existentialist psychia- 
trist R.D. Laing puts it. Laing was himself 
involved in the Antiuniversity. 

For the people around the Antiuniversity 
it was very much the conservatism and 
reactionary structures of the established 
universities that made them move towards 
setting it up. As written in the first cata- 
logue of the Antiuniversity in February 
1968: 

"The Antiuniversity of London has been 
founded in response to the intellectual 
bankruptcy and spiritual emptiness of 
the educational establishment in both 
Britain and rest of the world." 

As one of its main movers, the American 
psychiatrist Dr Joseph Berke writes in 
April 1968 in a introductory text about 
the Antiuniversity: 
"The schools and universities are dead. 
They must be destroyed and rebuilt in 
our own terms. These sentiments re- 
flect the growing belief of students and 
teachers all over Europe and the United 
States as they strip aside the academic 
pretensions from their 'institutions of 
higher learning' and see them for what 
they are - rigid training schools for the 
operation and expansion of reactionary 
government, business, and military bu- 
reaucracies." 

In many ways, such a position can be 
linked to the Situationists and their cri- 
tique of the university in Strasbourg in 
the text 'Ten Days That Shook the Uni- 
versity' which they issued in 1966. As one 
of the main forces behind the founding 
of the Antiuniversity Dr Joseph Berke was 



well aware of the Strasbourg text. Here 
the perspective is on the university's im- 
pact on the students, turning them into 
depoliticised and pacified subjects: 
"Modern capitalism and its spectacle al- 
lot everyone a specific role in a general 
passivity. The student is no exception 
to the rule. He has a provisional part to 
play, a rehearsal for his final role as an 
element in market society as conserva- 
tive as the rest. Being a student is a form 
of initiation. An initiation which echoes 
the rites of more primitive societies with 
bizarre precision. It goes on outside of 
history, cut off from social reality. The 
student leads a double life, poised be- 
tween his present status and his future 
role. The two are absolutely separate 
and the journey from one to the other 
is a mechanical event 'in the future'. 
Meanwhile, he basks in a schizophrenic 
consciousness, withdrawing into his ini- 
tiation group to hide from the future. 
Protected from history, the present is a 
mystic trance." ('Strasbourg: Ten Days 
That Shook the University,' in Counter 
Culture, ed. Joseph Berke, Peter Owen 
1969) 

The aim of the Antiuniversity was to open 
up education to a wider social reality, 
which was contrary to the inward- looking 
traditional university, an institution main- 
ly occupied with its own survival as an in- 
stitution within the given society. The cri- 
tique of the university and the students it 
produces have to be seen within a context 
where especially the American universities 
were tightly linked to commercial inter- 
ests and corporations that were underpin- 
ning nuclear armament and the ongoing 
war in Vietnam. Also to be considered was 
the general political atmosphere charac- 
terised by an institutionalised fear and 
repression of the Left and the civil rights 
movements. This political climate led to 
the Free University of New York, the fore- 
runner of the Antiuniversity, becoming 
the object of a congressional hearing in 
the preparation of "Bills to make punish- 
able assistance to enemies of U.S. in time 
of undeclared war" in 1966. 

As a response to this 'collective phantasy 
system' the Antiuniversity sought 



"to develop the concepts and form of 
experience necessary to comprehend 
the events of this century and the mean- 
ing of one's life within it, to examine 
artistic expression beyond the scope of 
the usual academy and to promote a 
position of social integrity and commit- 
ment from which scholars now stand 
aloof." 

As stated on the promotional material 
from the Antiuniversity no formal qualifi- 
cation was needed to get involved and no 
degrees would be awarded. These details 
bring the educational aims of the Antiu- 
niversity into a different realm than the 
traditional university which aims to place 
the student into her future role in the 
market, as the Situationists pointed out. 
At the Antiuniversity the focus was expe- 
riential and experimental. This was not 
only in relation to the surrounding society 
but also in relation to the institution itself, 
or antiinstitution to be precise. 

As stated in the Strasbourg text in a 
somehow enigmatic way, "the abolition of 
alienation is only reached by the straight 
and narrow path of alienation itself." This 
could mirror Joseph Berke's statement 
about the Antiuniversity: "In the process of 
making an institution we deinstitutional- 
ised ourselves." This somehow underlines 
that the social relation inside the institu- 
tion was going to be key in the experimen- 
tal and demystifying process that was going 
to become the Antiuniversity of London. 

Already at the opening of the Antiuniver- 
sity on February 12, 1968 discussions and 
antagonism between students, teachers 
and the Ad-Hoc Coordination Committee 
flared up, according to Harold Norse's 
report in the International Times. The 
problem was that the coordination com- 
mittee had made arrangements with the 
BBC about coverage of the Antiuniversity. 
There were questions about whether a 
media organisation of the Establishment 
should be trusted as a way to promote the 
ideas around the project or whether this 
was a sell-out of the revolutionary aspira- 
tions to which the project was committed. 
The Ad-Hoc Coordination Committee 
was the group who had called for the first 



open meeting on setting up an antiuni- 
versity in London in November 1967. It 
consisted of David Cooper, Leon Redler, 
Juliet Mitchell, Asa Benvenista, Stuart 
Montgomery, Russ Stetler, Morton Schatz- 
mann, Allen Krebs and Joseph Berke. 
Most of this group were either psychia- 
trists or psychoanalysts. 

Another flash point was the fee and pay- 
ment structure of the Antiuniversity, 
which was based on a membership struc- 
ture with a fee per quarter of £8 and 10 
shillings (50 pence) for every course. The 
course leaders/teachers were offered pay- 
ment for their effort in running a course. 
This was based on the model of the Free 
University of New York after it opened on 
East 14^^ Street in the summer of 1965. 
Already on the first day of the life of the 
Antiuniversity, this structure caused vari- 
ous debates around pay and fees, as well 
as the traditional teacher and students 
structure that the Antiuniversity seemed 
to replicate. 

The catalogue of the first quarter offered 
over 30 different courses with a very di- 
verse field of topics as well as teachers. A 
group of teachers involved with the New 
Left Review was running various courses in 
political theory and revolutionary move- 
ments. Avant-garde artists such as John 
Latham and Cornelius Cardew were run- 
ning courses consisting of collective and 
practical experimentation with making 
artistic work. A group of poets and writ- 
ers such as John Keys and Lee Harwood 
offered (an ti-) courses in poetry. The 
group of existential psychiatrists such as 
RD Laing, David Cooper, Leon Redler 
and Joseph Berke were running courses 
covering aspects of psychiatry and psy- 
chology viewed from a critical social per- 
spective. Also covered were Black Power, 
experimental drugs, printmaking and 
underground media. Alexander Trocchi 
offered a course with the title 'Invisible 
Insurrection,' referring to his key text of 
1962 on the founding of a spontaneous 
university, which was one of the inspira- 
tions to the Antiuniversity. And the poet 
Ed Dorn just declared in his course blurb 
that he would "be ready to talk to anyone 
who wants to talk to me." 
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Thi Free Una^ersHy of New York hi^ been forg&i in re- 
sponse to th^ irtiellectual banhruptiy and spiritu^ entftin^^s 
of the American educatioFUil esia fyiiahment. It s&eiia to d^f^Iop 
th£ concepts n^.r^4iitary^ to cornprefiend th£ events of this cen- 
tury and the meaning of one's own Uffi willun it, to ^amin^ 
artistic expression beyond the. scope of the.^miala£ademy arui 
tf} pro?tiote the social integriiy and conwiitment from which 
sehoiam usually stcwd aloof 

Fassionate ifiuolventenl, ifiteltectual confrontation and clash 
of id^as are particultiriy eticouraged because we believe a 

conltiilUCil Inside front cuver 



The Free University u/ Atwj Y'ork has been forged in re 
sponse to the inleiiectual bankruptcy and spiritaal empUness 
ofti}£ AjtiMirfm-n educational establishment It Sf^ks to develop 
ih£ concepts necessary to comprehend the events oftfiis cen- 
tury and ih^ nwaning of one's own life within it. to examine 
aritsti^ expression beyond the scope of t}w usual academy and 
to promote the soeial integriiy and commitment from which 
schotan? usually stand aloof 

PassionaJ£ involvement, intelleciual confrontation and clash 
of id^asi are particularly encouraged b(^af4se we believe a de- 

€Diitlniied inside frynt cover 



,^_^^gdft^infrt>iit cover 
ZZdsea^rch for ideas and afspassi^nate, o^mtiueposttion 
f!^tand^erh^ueMd 

jp^, Uidver^y comi^ o/ its inleUectu^l par^ipants. 
^ """l eo^mnon ground to discuss t}^ 

of the nchookmdto develop cum^uki^ coui^. con^ 

Fm UMVcrsit}^ of New York ts necessary became, in 
^^nrmdon, American 

imimrsiiMS have been reduced to 
Ziaudom of intellectual servU^Mk. StudeiUii have b&2n svs^ 
Zmaumily d^himysni^^-d, deerned incompetent to regulate t^idr 
Z^nUve^. sexually, pom^ly and acmh^.mkalty. Th^ are 
Umt^d like m^' mamiat to be processed for £he ujiivemity's 
fMniJ—^^^^' gov^^^'^ ^-^tiary bureaucracies^ 

Teachers, imdi^rpcdd and mmtarUty subjixt to inve^Ugation 
aiid purge, have hmn rekgaied io th£ positkm of ^eruariS^in- 
ieHettmh, rt^uired ftir regukirpromotmtk to propagate points 
ofvieii? in harmptty with themiMctryandi/uktj^tnal kadersMp 
afoitrHociety\ 

The Ameru^iii ujiiversity has been efnoM-aiated Its kitelko- 
tmt i)igor, exuberance and exeitenwnt haue f^een destroyed. 
What mrmins is adispassionateandfibidwddidiness, a facade 
of scholarly actiiity coRcmling an inter^^l en^dn^sandcyn- 
icism, a dusty-dry search far permissible, truth whk^h plemes 
tiotie biddij£ admiimtnjior and the amhiUoits. 

In the aery fmie of these circtAm^tmc^ and in reeognition 
oftheevemofthektstdecade^prutesthas ame again mwrged 
Of I tM Lvikge cainfaae$ of America. We mel/^om^ the protmk 
we fis^I the faundution of the Free Utuveimty is purt of it 



^ie^trjtUsti lit fist Kist UiilvieFsi^ takes place aJfer consiiitation Isetwedti 
the JjiK&Miior and l*ie s^dent Fgr this purport, one week ia fl*i aside for 
regbiraflofl fJanuajy 34-28). JUuimg ihin time /acuity me.mb&r^ wiU ^adr 
avRi£kfeje i]M Univ-er^ltv one u%?^itli3^ from IJ^Q fo ^'30 p-in, Fo£ 
flchfidiilad tG iites^ oa Monctaya ^Ile iiBi™tor will be pT^s^nt fet ans- 
«iaartoa on ^fnIM4sy, -JauuaEy 24. For clasflc* wiikh meet <jij Tuesdays, 
^^i^y. Jsminry 25, and 6o Mh. 

The i^ite L£iivErg% gtv^t no CI^^^odprs^^ mi dswrees. 'Hie^ ^ 



CC>lTfL>K OFPERINC-S FOK THE WIM ER QL ARTER 

(Tm fbliaixing ctjorraea ha^-e btm fl«?Jec:4t.'d In Conatjltaiinr., dialogue apd dt- 
jciition fc?et¥r-een the snidfior^ aiid the iaAilty of Hil E^'iec Uflivt^ily. Cla*^ 
wiJI Monnaliy one e^^'minff lalcrh wick for A hoar period ilie duE&^ 

Uon lit ds£ cours* aad Iha l*2igtii of dtisa intftdngte n^ay be. aHejied by a dod- 
■hIgji la ken julmJ^f by the studfufe and tiai: Epitmctof, 
Cuuises are IJsterf by inMtHJClor'n *unuiTT6e— dlphatifitjcaliy. 
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THE COLD WAK IM TRAXf^TTION-FROM EURCJPK TO ASIA 

7'lae". co-JTse includt'a aaal^'sifi of titi; Ke^n^la and fnoirjKWie* m th^ Colrt War-, 
i review of lib bi^gtory thrmigti V'tirimis internaljijaat WJlfLurte^ Hic Sovlel- 

v'. H.r- qu*j vad3F America. Airiiogal 

TKKtmy AKI> PRACTICE OF RADICAL SOCIAL MCJ\^FMENTS 

Prubkmfi erf 9lra[jt;gy and tatiic^ of ooniLTTtporary msA^ mav^.mg:-ntB m the 
anes^ of tuvil righJ*. ttadc U3ijt)-iSai,t:nTnmiijiily q^gaIlt:ationi^ and pe^iCt. Tliese 
TinoirejEJicnla Ts^iJl be eKAmined iu tbe JUigbt oi ailemsilft rl^eorii^ of social or 
gapibrflrloij. SlahLey Arojtowit? 

TH?: NE^V AV.K COKSCKKFSMESS VAUIOUS PATHS 
TO KNLIGHTfirSfMENT 

Maay disctplitifc exist whMi ngpognkc a state eufkd* NlrvEma, Erili^hlif.n- 
meait, ctt. mid a path towsncfs ii whjcli f nabf^ oiif Ici muB^-irf tbe riiddka! of 
esrtsCeiM* through tbti vBsion &fa bigber level of rojiaduuajiega. Eimphflsiss in 
tbis ooureeitfill beiipoa: TraiiweinctanlaJ ^iagit:f'E%j^a-3Levi, Atlefeter Ctqw- 
]iy% Hiibbaxd'H SdefitolOBj^ the Anaetky^n JjidJiifi i^ilosopby m\d Way of 
living (the I^tiw Amerfcaa Chuixii and FEyctl*iTt>,-dit Student Movenaeoii 
CjartjcaiJHTly FSMat Kerkeky k AIm: the i^isoardiaii Societs^, Jarrr'is rafa- 
phyi!-ii2», Witheljii Kdsih and (Ttgowomy, GurdjHsETs teadiing-v Cnyoe's nitwl- 
ingB, fifjakructanlsmi iBc Great WliitE Knoflierbood, tbe tarut uinift, tire 1 
ChJ-ng ( CarL Jung^a LGtroduttion > Cba rlie- { Brown ) Anmaji 

MARX FAN ECONOMICS. PAttT [I 

AKardiiigNJ oii liic«5c^Tiomfc*tiui;±si^iofouriCi<^^ ths nature of tiipiteh 
ijsf pf odticion sd\d 4ixplci^itflSoiJ;lbi; staigigiebetft^aiclaj^ coiairadifjtioiis 
of capitalial pmducdon; Mdoomk; «iso&; gKwih of mefwpoly; dTi^-e to war; 
\h^. nature uf bod«lkt pM^y^^on, 

Ehavid Berno^iky 

iTLNEMA DilliXJTORS WtlKKSHOP 

ITtie puJitKwe of this advaiwed wofkabup iatn wnCiTiwe pmvkikig ibt sbi- 
deot wifli an eiSbtlit an-d pbSkBOptJe Ibuiid&tioii es a tH±iJii£al ai^d 

profcs*Soflfll basis toward the prociuirtkai dl Glma thai will fidfill a rtdeemina 
fuocti-on kt th^ Mcietj' afrntTt: "not merely to leHdcr^ but grifiir^alfjr' to 
thcou^ s living mefppiior, theesBaact affipiitooTporaTy rp^ity, and project 
It Into tbe fticure." 'ITie Worifsbop wiJl accordingly cumbinfe Iheoretiral and 
praeliiial traiiiin^ tn tft* foUcfWing dj^oplmes; .script- writing; dirLTfiing? oCRsn- 
acdiifi; r^nwrn; uoiir^d aod edltittg. Snme of ibe practicai work wilS parallel 
the mL-lhodis and ^xpi^rtefK^ uf tht two faremoat FtcbooJa of iilm-makliif r tbe 
1 1 in j=^ri*t atid ihe oiae la Lodi^ FblaiML Craftsmanship wtU enrv 

pbasized, so aa to enaui^ thai content aeeks Justii:^ in fonu, whicb alone cwt 
ra^ eKpt*ninciitaEk>n to a traly crtditrvc act Tbe icrifls^atecl tminlns ^lU 
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The Antiuniversity opened its doors at 49 
Rivington Street in Shoreditch, East Lon- 
don in a building owned by the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation. Russ Stetler, 
one of the directors of the foundation, 
was himself on the Ad-Hoc Coordination 
Committee and this paved the way for rea- 
sonable rent and conditions. The Antiuni- 
versity was sponsored by a loan from the 
Institute of Phenomenological Studies, 
which in many respects was also one of 
the main forces in setting up the project. 
The Institute of Phenomenological Stud- 
ies had the previous year organised the 
Dialectics of Liberation Congress where 
the idea of setting up the Antiuniversity 
of London had first emerged. In the 
minutes of a meeting of the Ad-Hoc Co- 
ordination Committee of January 8, 1968 
the building and the needed changes are 
described as follows: 

"Building - [ . . . ] Structure - base- 
ment - one large room to take up to 40 
people. Ground floor - reception area 
for secretary and one large room to be 
used as loge - small snack facilities to 
be installed. First floor - 3 small rooms 
to be converted to one small and one 
large room by removing a partition. 
Remaining partition to be altered so as 
to soundproof the two rooms. Second 
floor - two moderately large rooms - 
take 20-25 people. Furniture - building 
comes with 13 desks, 37 small chairs, 2 
bench chairs, once sofa. A minimum of 
25 folding chairs to be purchased." 

It was emphasised that the Antiuniversity 
should be self-sustaining economically, 
hence the fee structure that was put in 
place from the outset. This organisational 
structure became a source of lengthy de- 
bates and the Antiuniversity 's relation to 
the economic realm where it was situated 
was later to become crucial in relation to 
the project's limited financial success. It 
was underlined in one of the organisa- 
tional papers that no-one should be ex- 
cluded due to difficulties in covering the 
fees and a system of scholarships would be 
established. 

The political scientist Allen Krebs and 
Joseph Berke were involved with setting 
up the Free University of New York in 
1965. Berke moved to London that same 
year to take part in the therapeutic com- 
munity and antihospital Kingsley Hall es- 
tablished in Bow in East London. Kingsley 
Hall was becoming the nexus of the radi- 
cal movement of psychiatrists who chal- 
lenged the hegemony of the institutional 
rationale in society that were confining 
and isolating so-called mentally ill patients 
in mental hospitals. The Scottish psychia- 
trist RD Laing was one of the initiators of 
Kingsley Hall and it was run together with 
David Cooper, Leon Redler, Berke and 
others. According to them this institution- 
al separation was in its own right a part of 
the production of mental illness in society 
and they saw the source of the mental 
ill-health in the relation between the in- 
dividual and the community surrounding 
and shaping it, be this the family or other 
societal institutions. Some call this move- 
ment the anti-psychiatry movement and 
the setting up of Kingsley Hall as a thera- 
peutic community was an experiment in 
renegotiating and at times erasing the 
1 1 difference between patient and therapist. 



Berke and Krebs brought the experiences 
and revolutionary ideas of Free University 
of New York and Kingsley Hall with them 
into the Antiuniversity. 

The first catalogue was beautifully block 
printed on high quality paper made by 
the poet, publisher and printmaker Asa 
Bennevista. In the introduction it was 
stated that: 
"We must destroy the bastardized mean- 
ing of 'student', 'teacher' and 'course' 
in order to regain the original meaning 
of teacher - one who passes on the tra- 
dition; student - one who learns how to 
learn; and course - the meeting where 
this takes place." 

Even though the traditional hierarchies 
were to be challenged in the Antiuniver- 
sity, many of the structures of the official 
university cast their shadow over the new 
antiinstitution both in terms of economic 
relations and in terms of the Antiuniver- 
sity knowledge/ power relations. This can 
be linked to one of the fathers of the Free 
University movement, Paul Goodman, 
who in his 1962 book Community of Scholars 
excavated the initial ideas and aspirations 
behind the development of medieval uni- 
versities. Here he maintains that teaching 
is a profession based on experience within 
a certain field of knowledge. Difference 
of experience were thus reflected in the 
initial structure of the Antiuniversity. At 
the Dialectics of Liberation Congress at 
the Roundhouse in Camden in 1967, Paul 
Goodman specifically criticised the break- 
down of differences between teacher and 
student within the Free University move- 
ment that he found was undermining the 
profession of scholars. His main criticism 
of the established university system was 
that it was being taken over by adminis- 
trators having economic and managerial 
interests that went counter to the interests 
of the 'Community of Scholars.' Although 
one of the main aims of the Antiuniversity 
was to open up the institution of the uni- 
versity to a wider social reality, the political 
focus of the place very much came to rest 
on the micro-politics of the institutional 
structure itself. But as an experiential and 
experimental project it was impossible to 
differentiate this from the wider reality 
that was conditioning the project socially, 
historically and economically. 

Due to the publicity as well as the need 
for a meeting place of the counter-cultur- 
al scene in London more than 200 people 
signed up as members of the Antiuniver- 
sity for the first quarter. The courses were 
either weekly or bi-weekly and most of 
them took place in the evenings to make 
it possible for both students and teachers 
to attend after work. Attempts to recruit 
locally among workers were less success- 
ful and the relationship with the local 
community was tense. Due to the focus 
on Black Power, the attempt to involve 
communities of black people was more 
successful as many of the courses touched 
on civil rights and black culture. 
Some of the courses, especially David 
Cooper's and RD Laing's, were very popu- 
lar and quickly became fully booked. 
Other courses turned into more or less 
practical experiments in relation to the 
topic. Joseph Berke's course on the Anti- 
institution ended up with Berke leaving 



the room due to illness and the group of 
students taking over the meeting. Togeth- 
er with the students, John Latham turned 
the class room into a big book sculpture 
and Cornelius Cardew refused to play for 
the students because he believed that they 
should produce their own music. This 
anticipated the work that he later did 
with the Scratch Orchestra. Other courses 
were more traditional lectures on politi- 
cal science and revolutionary theory. And 
some of the courses presented in the cata- 
logue never happened. 

The year at the Antiuniversity was divided 
into four quarters lasting eight weeks 
each. In the second catalogue a new 
course was introduced called the Counter 
University that was to focus on the devel- 
opment and operation of the Antiuni- 
versity itself. As a natural consequence of 
the experiential and experimental nature 
of the antiinstitution the first meeting of 
this Counter University group was called 
for at the beginning of May 1968 as an 
assembly for everybody involved with the 
Antiuniversity. The flyer had the heading 
'You and the Anti-U' and continued the 
debate around the organisational ques- 
tions already debated the first days at the 
Antiuniversity. It stated: 

"These past four month have proved 
that an anti-university can survive - it 
can even grow. The question is in what 
direction? We feel it is necessary to 
depass our birth and commit ourselves 
to a new community development. Any 
organization which wishes to be mean- 
ingful, not only to the world outside 
but more importantly, to its self, must 
re-examine itself at each step. To do 
otherwise is a symptom of death." 

The three main questions on the agenda 
were the student/ teacher relationship, 
decision making powers within the organ- 
isation, and the level of communication 
and exchange between courses. The flyer 
eventually calls for an end to the distinc- 
tions between 'students,' 'teachers' and 
'administrators.' The Ad-Hoc Coordina- 
tion Committee was still functioning as 
the formal decision making body and it 
had employed Allen Krebs and later Bob 
Cobbing as coordinator and Susan Stetler 
as secretary. There were voices challeng- 
ing the authority and power of the admin- 
istration. This was a part of the struggles 
around the development of the Antiuni- 
versity, aiming at a move towards a more 
democratic structure. But there was also 
a movement from a formal to an increas- 
ingly informal structure. At the margin of 
the You and the Anti-U-flyer small state- 
ments were written-in by hand: "IS your 
teacher really necessary?", "What about 
an anti-anti-university-university?", "Who's 
going to do the dirty work?", and "Pay the 
students, charge the teachers!" 

In April Peter Upwood, the caretaker of 
the snack bar in the lounge, had moved 
into the Antiuniversity, joined by a group 
of friends. This meant that the institution 
was turning into a commune. This was not 
explicitly decided or approved by anybody 
but it was welcomed as a part of the devel- 
opment. It also echoed education projects 
where living as a community was an inte- 
gral part of the educational perspective, 
for example Black Mountain College in 



the US and the New Experimental Col- 
lege in Denmark. According to Reberta 
Elzey who wrote about the Antiuniversity 
in the Counter Culture book, this first com- 
mune improved the atmosphere and the 
care of the space. It helped to de-institu- 
tionalise the university and establish new 
and closer connections with the material 
everyday life of the learning environment. 
This new development catalysed a week- 
end workshop about the practicalities and 
ideals of organising a commune. Most 
of the communes around London came 
to the Antiuniversity at the end of April 
1968 and shared experiences and political 
ideas around communal living and the 
possible structuring of the 'antifamily.' 



The second term started May 6 and a new 
catalogue was published. This time the pa- 




per and printing quality were less delicate. 
The first catalogue offered 37 courses, 
while in the second the courses offered 
increased to 60. New teachers joined the 
faculty, for example the exiled German 
visual artist Gustav Metzger and Afro-Car- 
ibbean historian and writer CLR James. 
Parallel to this increased range of courses, 
the counter-university group started meet- 
ing more frequently and pushed forward 
the aim of getting beyond the organisa- 
tional structure of student, teacher and 
administrator. In this process the Ad-Hoc 
Coordination Committee once more 
came under attack as a reactionary force 
within the institutional framework of the 
Antiuniversity. In an article in the Inter- 
national Times Martin Segal describes the 
conflict in this way: 
"The rebels were told, in effect, to go 
out and start a family of their own if 
they wanted 'participatory democracy' 
and the like. The family had its setup 
and was not interested in the acting out 
of personalities put together by rubber 
bands and clips. It was not interested in 
boring meetings as the vehicle of deci- 
sion making. It was not interested and 
that was final." 

The committee was criticised for lack of 
transparency and for organising meetings 
in secret. Segal describes the committee 
as 'them,' the founding fathers trying to 
get the rebellious children to behave. The 
comparison of the institution of the fam- 
ily to the institution of the university was a 
thoughtful and forceful blow to the group 
of mainly psychiatrists who had set up the 
Antiuniversity. They could well accept the 
repressive and violent nature of the fam- 
ily as a cohesive institution within society 
and the parallels to the structuring and 
functioning of the institution of the offi- 
cial university. In this process Allen Krebs 
stepped down as administrator and the 
position was taken over by the poet Bob 
Cobbing who hadn't been a part of the 
coordination committee until then. This 



also meant a more fundamental breaking 
down of the committee's managing role 
at the Antiuniversity and Martin Segal 
ends his text announcing these structural 
changes by stating that in the future 'the 
Antiuniversity is YOURS': 

"Instead of acting as satellites to the 
stars in our social universe, phase II of 
the anti-U is donating event space for 
everybody to act as stars." 

For a while the old and the new structure 
would run parallel, with a new catalogue 
being produced featuring a course struc- 
ture as seen in the previous two catalogues 
while at the same time the old notion of 
the catalogue was 'being exploded.' The 
course structure should not be based on 
the 'names' of the course leader and in 
the future attending a course was going to 
mean 'considering oneself as one of the 
givers of the course.' One of the keys to 
break down the old structure was the proc- 
ess of shaping the range of courses that so 
far had been organised by the coordinator 
backed up by the coordinating committee. 

This development led to the call for the 
'Anti-U Course Creation Rally' at Hyde 
Park Corner on 21 July, 1968. A 'kip-in' 
weekend for organising the Rally was 
planned for the previous weekend where 
faculty and Antiuniversity members were 
invited to meet and organise future 
courses. A provisional course catalogue 
was produced but the flyer for the Rally 
announced that "All decisions on the allo- 
cation of Anti-U space time will be made 
at this meeting." 

This 'explosion' of the course structure 
was accompanied by an 'explosion' of 
the fee and pay structure. Teachers and 
course leaders were no longer going to be 
paid for running a course and the faculty 
was called to contribute as the students 
has done so far. Due to the ongoing 
structural struggles, formal and informal, 
within the Antiuniversity many members 
had in fact stopped paying the fee after 
the first quarter which meant that the 
Antiuniversity was already unable to pay 
teachers in the second quarter. So the 
subsequent democratisation of the Antiu- 
niversity also led to a less viable economic 
structure, but this should also be viewed 
in the light of the resistance to the teach- 
er-student structure that the contestation 
of the fee payment represented. 

The £8 a term fee was abolished and a 
more voluntary pay structure was put in 
place. It was calculated that £5 a year was 
needed to cover rent and running costs, 
but it was also clear that 'Some people 
can pay. Some people can't.' But this less 
secure economic outlook already meant 
that a more decentralised Antiuniversity 
was needed. It began to utilise private 
flats for meeting places as an alternative 
to the cost-heavy setting in the building at 
49 Rivington Street. 

The first commune at the Antiuniversity 
came to an end in May and a new group 
of people moved in. A group that, ac- 
cording to Roberta Elzey, cared less about 
the Antiuniversity and this created some 
tension between the interests of com- 
mune and the university. This group was 
eventually replaced by a new group in 



July consisting mainly of people travelling 
through London just looking for a place 
to crash. This worsened the already tense 
atmosphere at the Rivington Street venue. 
As Sheila Rowbotham described it: 

"Modelled on the American Free School 
and echoing the Dialectics of Libera- 
tion conference, the Anti-University had 
been set up by a curious alliance of anti- 
psychiatrists and members of the New 
Left Review. It aimed to '[...] do away with 
artificial splits and divisions between 
disciplines and art forms and between 
theory and action.' Though these ideas, 
in a diluted form, were to percolate 
through the educational system over the 
next few years, in this radical enclave, in 
1968, the dream was to be doomed. Life 
folded into learning too literally, turn- 
ing the Anti-University into a dosshouse. 
The hope of a counter-institution was 
already sinking, [...] and the atmosphere 
was bleak and besieged." 

The breaking open of the institutional 
structure of the Antiuniversity and the 
advent of unrestricted experimentation 
with the organisational relations pushed 
out one of the last traces of the old struc- 
ture as the sovereignty struggle at the 
Antiuniversity entered a new phase. The 
newly instated coordinator Bob Cobbing 
decided to step down from his post at the 
beginning of July 1968 due to organisa- 
tional problems within the Antiuniversity. 
He wrote an open letter to Joe Berke with 




a list of reasons for his withdrawal. At the 
top of the list was the precarious state of 
the Antiuniversity finances, not to men- 
tion the loss of a wage for the coordinating 
duties undertaken by Cobbing. Secondly, 
the new structure that originated with the 
'Anti-U Course Creation Rally' at Hyde 
Park Corner was unworkable from the 
point of view of coordination. And finally 
Cobbing's feeling of responsibility to the 
people offering courses in the preliminary 
catalogue made him express his concerns 
in this way: "If the catalogue is now largely 
to be ignored, I must resign in protest." So 
Cobbing made sure that the third and last 
catalogue was printed and distributed and 
eventually stepped down as coordinator 
before the start of the third quarter on 15 
July, 1968. This meant in practice that the 
future Antiuniversity was going to be co- 
ordinated and maintained by the students 
since there were no attempts made to 
employ a new coordinator. There was no 
money and, for sure, no desire among the 
students at the Antiuniversity to maintain 
the hierarchical administrative structure 
that such a position implied. 

The lack of funds somehow went hand 
in hand with the process of deinstitu- 
tionalisation of the Antiuniversity. There 
had already been suggestions to have a 
less centralised structure in terms of the 



physical space of the Antiuniversity and 
at the beginning of August the otherwise 
benevolent landlord of the building at 
49 Rivington started to write formal let- 
ters asking the arrears for rent, electricity 
and telephone to be covered. Joe Berke 
negotiated an accord with the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation and paid most 
of the arrears. After this the Antiuniversity 
had to leave the building and continue as 
a dispersed antiinstitution using people's 
flats and pubs as settings for the educa- 
tional activities. As the course structure as 
well as the quarter structure was abolished 
with 'courses starting all the time' accord- 
ing to needs and desires the deinstitution- 
alisation of the antiinstitution had ful- 
filled its own logic. A number of courses 
and meetings carried on around London 
with Bill Mason's flat in Soho as the 
hub and postal address. Advertisements 
were placed in the International Times 
every week with a phone number stating 
that people can call for information on 
courses, seminars and meetings. The lat- 
est one I found was from the autumn of 
1971. In light of the deinstitutionalised 
antiinstitution, it can be said that the ac- 
tivities of the Antiuniversity were still go- 
ing on when people met in self-organised 
ways and shared experiences, affects and 
knowledge. But the institution of the an- 
tiuniversity was slowly being erased. 

The deinstitutionalising of the Antiu- 
niversity was a process characterised by 
struggle and antagonism and at times too 
many egos, as both Leon Redler and Joe 
Berke have told me. The Antiuniversity 
was revolutionary but its character of an 
experiment embedded in an alien envi- 
ronment of capitalism made it impossible 
to shield the antiinstitution from the so- 
cial relations of the surrounding society, a 
condition of which Krebs and Berke were 
aware from the outset. This was pointed 
out at a workshop at University College 
London late in 1967 where one of the 
questions raised by them was: "the scope 
or limitations of a 'Free University', with 
particular reference to a critique of the 
New York Free U, both in content and 
organization, set within an unchanged 
capitalist/bourgeois society." 

The Antiuniversity of London was a part 
of a broader movement of student pro- 
tests in the late 1960s not only in the UK 
but all over the world. The May rebellion 
in Paris was unfolding parallel to the de- 
velopment of the Antiuniversity and in 
London there had already been student 
protests and occupations of campuses, 
most notably of the London School of Eco- 
nomics (LSE) in 1967. This represented 
a struggle unfolding in the university as it 
confronted its own sustaining hegemonies 
and ideologies, reflecting the wider society. 
According to the more syndicalist parts of 
the student movement this was the main 
site of contest - and the self-organised 
Free Universities were at best not harm- 
ful, but were not engaging in the social 
struggle in its right location: within the 
official universities and school. Many of 
the people around the New Left Review who 
were taking part in the LSE protests did 
go on to offer courses at the Antiuniversity 
teaching political theory and revolution- 
ary practice, courses that most probably 
couldn't be found at the official university. 



In May 1968 the students at the Hornsey 
Art School occupied their school protest- 
ing against the structural changes that the 
management wanted to implement. This 
occupation lasted more than a month and 
mobilised and politicised the students 
within the institution that they wanted 
to challenge. Yet the more fundamental 
questions of the ideological nature of the 
institution that also Kingsley Hall set out to 
bring to light and that was the main prob- 
lematic in the autonomous structures were 
given less space in the more concrete and 
at times reformist struggles within the offi- 
cial institutions. But the struggle unfolding 
through the autonomous institutions and 
the struggle located within specific official 
institutions were probably feeding into 
each other more than they were diverting 
energies and causing disruption to each 
other, developing different experiences 
and communities. 

A wide array of experiences of deinsti- 
tutionalising the Antiuniversity fed into 
other discourses of the counterculture 
and the New Left. For example, in terms 
of the Women's Liberation Movement the 
Antiuniversity was less wary of replicating 
the patriarchal structures of the surround- 
ing society. Juliet Mitchell was part of the 
Ad-Hoc Coordination Committee until 
it was abolished and she ran courses 'on 
the position of women.' She went on to 
publish Woman s Estate in 1971 with a col- 
lection of essays on women's liberation 
written in the late 1960s. Here she writes 
her reflections on the contradictory proc- 
ess of the Antiuniversity: 
"The new politics of all the youth move- 
ments extolled and rediscovered subjec- 
tivity, the relevance of emotionality and 
the need for personal freedom and re- 
spect for that of others. Subjectivity, emo- 
tionality, a 'caring' for others had previ- 
ously tended to be designated 'feminine' 
qualities. Ironically the counter-culture 
expressed itself by giving prominence 
to values hitherto downgraded - 'wom- 
anly' ones, 'Make love not war' - the 
personal takes precedence - as it always 
had to do for women. 'Togetherness' 
and 'do your own thing' - fates to which 
women had long been condemned in 
the suffocation of the family and the 
isolation of the home - were now given 
a different meaning. That these female 
values were appropriated by male radi- 
cals initially gave women hope within 
these movements. But when they found 
even here, where their oppressed char- 
acteristics seemed to be the order of 
the day, they played a secondary (to be 
generous) role, righteous resentment 
was rampant." (Juliet Mitchell, Woman's 
Estate, Penguin, 1971, p. 175) 

The experimental and experiential way of 
consciousness raising that the deinstitu- 
tionalisation of the Antiuniversity catalysed 
through the difficult process that was initi- 
ated on February 12, 1968 was not a fail- 
ure. But it was not unambiguous either. 

Jakob Jakobsen is a visual artist and organiser 
based in London and Copenhagen 

Images of the Antiuniversity of London from 
the BBC news spot about the place in February 
1968 (Found on Youtube.com) 
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The Dialectics Confer- 
ence was an attempt to 
gain a meta-perspective 
about war and violence 
using, in particular, the 
tools and insights of psy- 
choanlysis. The organ- 
izers hoped that their 
ideas would engage and 
interrelate with the views 
of the invited scholars, 
activists and participants 
at the Conference, and 
in an informal and non- 
academic format. To 
some extent this hap- 
pened. But many of the 
discussions followed old 
patterns and cliches. 
Our goals were too high. 
We did not effect sig- 
nificant social change. 
But many micro social 
experiments, especially 
in psychiatry, have con- 
tinued 50 years after the 
Dialectics took place." 
-Joseph Berke 



The congress on the dialectics of Hbera- 
tion begins and ends with two words: 
radical education. Most commentators 
assume that it was inspired solely by 
anti-psychiatry. But, in fact, without Joe 
Berke's interest in radical education 
there probably wouldn't have been a 
congress in the first place, and without 
the congress there would not have been a 
(London) anti-university 

The purpose of this brief article is to 
look at what the phrase 'radical educa- 
tion' meant in the 1960s, and then to 
relate that concept to the congress. 

The phrase 'radical education' was not 
often defined critically during the 1960s, 
though its meaning was pretty clear to 
those in favour of it. Briefly, it denoted 
a cluster of attitudes, positive as well as 
negative. 

Radical educators were for anarchism 
or Marxism, for freedom of choice, for 
young people, for civil rights, for the 
Cuban revolution, for avant-garde art, 
for the free expression of sexuality and 
for creativity and spontaneity. They were 
against capitalism, against bureaucracy, 
against authority, against an over-reliance 
on technology, against the Bomb, against li 



the war in Vietnam, against grading, and 
against the established universities which 
they saw as lacking intellectual and social 
integrity. 

Joe Berke's involvement with radical 
education began at medical school in late 
1962 or 1963, at the same time as he was 
writing poetry and hanging around with 
libertarian mad caps like Tuli Kupferberg 
and Allen Ginsberg. Like many students 
in those days, radicalised by injustice 
and poverty (not their own), he found 
his teachers (though not all of them) 
arrogant and authoritarian, and their 
teachings (though not all of them) either 
wrong-headed or just plain irrelevant. 

His own speciality, psychiatry, was, 
he claims, taught as if it was a type of 
natural science, like chemistry or phys- 
ics, with a labelling system, and with little 
attention paid to the 'totality' of patients' 
experiences. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
he became particularly attracted to ideas 
coming from outside the higher educa- 
tional mainstream, which seemed to offer 
meaningful alternatives. 

Two major influences upon him at this 
time were the anarchist writers Paul 
Goodman and Alexander Trocchi, 
though there must have been many others 
besides, not least young people themselves 
who were becoming increasingly radical. 
In 1962, Goodman published a small 
book which was very influential indeed 
entitled The Community of Scholars. At 
the heart of Goodman's book was the 
idea that the spread of an 'administrative 
mentality' amongst teachers and students 
was destroying American higher educa- 
tion, enforcing a 'false harmony' which 
fragmented and paralysed criticism. 

This was Berke's experience too. Good- 
man's solution was for scholars and stu- 
dents to simply pack their bags and start 
their own universities. They had done this 
very successfully before, he noted, most 
particularly at Black Mountain College, in 
North Carolina, in 1933. And they could 
do it again. ' [That] school lasted nearly 
twenty-five years and then, like a little 
magazine, folded. Its spirit survives.' 
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As for Trocchi, he influenced Berke via 
his Project Sigma, which consistent with 



his Situationist International past, was 
nothing less than an attempt to revolu- 
tionise contemporary existence. Like 
Berke, Trocchi was a friend of Laing, 
enrolling him and David Cooper and nu- 
merous other supporters in an 'invisible 
insurrection of a million minds,' with the 
object of seizing the 'grids of expression,' 
which is to say, the media and the other 
forms of mental production. 

'Invisible Insurrection of a Million 
Minds' was the title of his Sigma Portfo- 
lio, No.2, of 1964. We know that Berke 
read that work for soon enough he set 
himself up as one of Trocchi's New 
York representatives, and the two cor- 
responded and met together in Trocchi's 
native Glasgow. At the heart of Trocchi's 
manifesto was the call for a 'spontaneous 
university.' 'The cultural possibilities of 
this movement are immense and the time 
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is ripe,' he wrote. 'The world is awfully 
near the brink of disaster. ... we should 
have no difficulty in recognising the 
spontaneous university as the possible 
detonator of the invisible insurrection.' 

One of the first post-fifties free universi- 
ties was the Free University of New York 
(FUNY), and Berke was involved with 
that too as an organiser and a teacher. 
There is a letter from him to Laing, writ- 
ten during the spring of 1965, in which 
he says 'Am starting university in NY 
this summer'; as simple as that, with no 
supplementary explanation, but by which 
he undoubtedly refers to the founding of 
FUNY. 

There is no questioning FUNY's educa- 
tional radicalism. In a manifesto, also of 
1965, the authors write of the 'intellectual 
bankruptcy and spiritual emptiness of the 
American educational establishment' and 
of its 'dispassionate and studied dullness.' 

'The Free University of New York is 
necessary because in our conception, 
American universities have been reduced 
to institutions of intellectual servitude. 
Students have been systematically 
dehumanised, deemed incompetent to 
regulate their own lives, sexually, politi- 
cally and academically. They are treated 



like raw material to be processed for the 
university's clients - business, govern- 
ment, and military bureaucracies. Teach- 
ers, underpaid and constantly subject 
to investigation and purge, have been 
relegated to the position of servant-intel- 
lectuals, required for regular promotion, 
to propagate points of view in harmony 
with the military and industrial leader- 
ship of our society.' 

FUNY opened in a loft building close to 
the Lower East Side in early July, offer- 
ing twenty-five courses, and enrolling 
two hundred and ten students. As Berke 



wrote in an article for Britain's Peace 
News, during October 1965, 'Preference 
was given to those courses or people who 
could not appear at an "establishment" 
university. Attention had to be paid to 
[FUNY's] radical, educational and politi- 
cal position.' 

When he moved to the UK during 
September 1965 to live at Kingsley Hall, 
Berke moved quickly to set up a Lon- 
don version, 'FUL,' positing it too as a 
'lever of change' which, combined with 
FUNY and other free universities, would 
counteract the West's 'corrupt, decadent, 
immoral, unstable and insane' civilisa- 
tion. 'On another level, one can see 
the formation of a brotherhood, in the 
sense of the Jesuits or of Castalia, Her- 
man Hesse's "Magister Ludi" [,] or Alex 
Trocchi's Project Sigma,' he added in the 
same Peace News article, thus continuing 
to draw on Trocchi's incantatory idea of a 
'spontaneous university.' 

FUL did not succeed, however. In Jeff 
Nuttal's words, it fell victim to the 'yawn- 
ing gaps existing between the English 
Underground, the English left-wing 
liberals, and [Berke's] "professionally" 
defensive colleagues in the Philadel- 



phia Foundation (sic).' This was a hit at 
Cooper and Laing and the other mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Association, 
who refused at that time to go along with 
Berke's plan to use Kingsley Hall for his 
weekend lectures. 

Nonetheless, a spark was lit, and when 
a year or so later, Berke came up with 
another, similar idea. Cooper and Laing 
jumped at the plan, seeing it as a further 
development of their anti-psychiatric 
interests. Berke began planning for the 
congress during the late spring or early 
summer of 1966, at about the same time 
as he moved out of Kingsley Hall and into 
his own flat facing Primrose Hill, a part 
of London which would thereafter have 
radical educational and anti-psychiatric 
associations. One of the first times we 
hear of it, is in a letter to Allen Ginsberg, 
in which he mentions the recent founda- 
tion of the Institute of Phenomenological 
Studies (IPS). 

This was a curious body. Laing's son, 
Adrian, who knew Cooper very well, de- 
scribes it in his life of his father as a 'sort 
of trading name' for the four founding 
'organisers' of the congress (and when, 
on a recent occasion, I mentioned it to 
Berke, he laughed) . It therefore seems 
not to have had much in the way of a 
tangible existence. 

Nonetheless, it was and would remain 
the public face of the congress. When, 
for instance, Berke's American colleague 
Leon Redler wrote to Stokely Carmichael, 
the, increasingly radical, chairman of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), in a letter of October 
1966, inviting him to attend the congress, 
he mentioned it as representing an 'exten- 
sion' of the foursome's work in 'seeking to 
demystify communication in families of 
schizophrenics, and in so doing to seek to 
liberate those imprisoned in such nexes.' 

Berke carried forward FUNY's educa- 
tional imperatives into the congress by 
marshalling a similar mixture of 'po- 
liticos' and 'culture wizards,' the former 
'SUPER-LEFT with a vengeance.' Many 
of the politicos were veterans of the May 
2 Movement, which had been formed to 
spearhead students' fight against United 
States involvement in Vietnam, and they 



brought to the congress a fundamentalist 
and extremely aggressive anti-American- 
ism. 

This was particularly evident in the pres- 
entations given by the anthropologist Ju- 
les Henry and the political scientist John 
Gerassi (himself a teacher at FUNY) , but 
in fact it pervaded almost all of the con- 
gress, usually unmasked, but sometimes 
in the occluded form of 'anti-modernity': 



As the flyer for the congress, a joint effort 
by Berke, Cooper and Redler, puts it in 
a direct nod to Henry: 'In total context, 
culture is against us, education enslaves 
us, technology kills us. We must confront 
this. We must destroy our vested illu- 
sions as to who, what, where we are. We 
must combat our pretended ignorance 
as to what goes on and our consequent 
non-reaction to what we refuse to know. . . 
We shall meet in London on the basis of 
a wide range of expert knowledge. The 
dialectics of liberation begin with the 
clarification of our present condition.' 

Violence and liberation from violence 
were the main topics at the congress, but 
these too was given a radical educational 
spin, as speaker after speaker, both from 
the platform and from the floor, drew 
their audiences around to the radical 
educationalists' New Left agenda. The 
discussion around 'Black Power' was par- 
ticularly contentious. 

On the more positive side, like FUNY the 
congress too spilled out into houses and 
pubs, privileging spontaneity over regi- 
mentation, making education relevant 
and fun, and breaking down costly and 
unnecessary barriers between teach- 
ers and students. As Berke wrote of the 
event, some months after its completion: 
'The [Round house] was occupied 24+ 
hours a day for sixteen days by hordes of 
people meeting, talking, fucking, fight- 
ing, flipping, eating and doing nothing, 
but all trying to find some way to "make 
it" with each other and together seek 
ways out of what they saw to be a common 
predicament - the horrors of contempo- 
rary existence.' 

Radical education began as a revolt 
against bureaucracy and the conformity 



of late fifties and early sixties universities. 
Students were treated with contempt by 
an ignorant and conservative techno- 
cratic 'elite,' who viewed them as 'raw 
material to be processed for the uni- 
versity's clients - business, government, 
and military bureaucracies.' The very 
word 'education' was banalised. Universi- 
ties were drained of their 'intellectual 
vigour'; 'exuberance and excitement' 
were destroyed. What remained was a 
'dispassionate and studied dullness, a 



facade of scholarly activity concealing an 
internal emptiness and cynicism, a dusty- 
dry search for permissible truth' which 
pleased 'none but the administrator and 
the ambitious.' 

Today, higher education is even more 
bureaucratised. Students are over-regu- 
lated and over-assessed. They are offered 
degrees, not the benefits of wisdom. 
Once again, they are to be fitted for an 
ever-more inhospitable workplace. The 
question therefore arises: does radical 
education have anything to say to stu- 
dents today? If it has, it would not be the 
first time that recent history has thrown 
up a radical and exciting possibility. 




Images of the Dialectics of Liberation from 
Peter Davis' film material of the congress 

Martin Levy is a writer and researcher cur- 
rently writing a book about Joe Berke and the 
Congress on the Dialectics of Liberation He is 
based in the north of England. 
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antiiuiiveptiity of londom 
49 I'ivingtoiL' street 
ahoreditch^, a;.a.2 
759-6951 



26' Jannar j: 

Tlie antiuniversity of londom invites j;ou 
for an evening at Hivington Street witli 
the whole facultj, on; SATUnDAYs 3rd FEB. 
from 7 PH onwards. 

?'ccd and drink will be provided, and at 
S. o'clock we shall have a general discus- 
sinn^ om the antiuniversity . 
Hbpe you can comG, 

Doris Meibach, 

for the anbiujiiversity . 



The faculty, up to 

Steve Ahraias-, 
Key Batter shy, 
Asa Benveniste , 
Joe berke, 
Malcolm Caldwell 
Gornelius-. Car dew, 
Ifcel Cobb:., 



today, Includes — 



■X > 



Bob Cobbing, 
David Cooper, 
J ohm Cowley, 
3dwapd Dcrn-, 
Steve .Dworkin, 
Robin BlackburnTLj 
Obi Egbnirm, 
Ruth First:, 



BEnyrj Elanaghan"' 
Lee Harwood;, 
Calvin Hernton, 
C.L.R* James, 
John KeyS:, 
Mcholas Krass.o, 
Allan Krebs-, 
Bruce Kucklick,.. 



Address: 



of faculty 
(msert name o 

Courses 
2. 

6. . ^ please suppW ^^^^ 

u . teciuited '^S'' epatat^ sheet. 
^^^^ o. postal o.ae. P^j;^,,^sfo.«» 

^^tiumversi^Js^eet, London E 
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^ ■^^TI-^'^ " ' 

OF THE Ai> HOC «»»mJE OF THE ^i«mi™sm OF 

4 3^(M>R0E.5.ERRACE ™i 12 UECEWER 1967 T<«^ ■ < .. 

AUBRET KABfOMD « r 

1 . The following were agree'd upon at th« meetwig on;|l3eo»«rl)er^^^^^^ 

a The school i. t* be called ATn^I-UHlVERSm OF UaiDOH 

the school will use premises at 49 Eivington St. 

d. Allen Krebs is organiaingr secretary v*«5™wi^'* 
e a sec will be hired on * part time baexs fron. the beginning 
of January f . the school yeax will be divided into 4 quaz-ters, each 
? i?^!^Lut 8 weeks. "Courses", however, may be given biweekly or at 
ihf^furcLveSenc; of the teacher and School. Courses will. o±^^^^^s^. 
ie w^i^y anHaci Be..ion last about 2^ hours. Courses will preferablyfK 
Sven in tJe eveniiig between Sunday and Frid^incluBive. Two sessions 
ev^niig! Saturday nig.t to be left open for special events. CourseB 

^ also be ^-i^f ^^^.tSloned in the catalogue that the .AntiU^vexsity 

is speasoxed ha Institute of Phenomeno logical Studies. J 




■5 



2. Suggestions for faculty wexe discussed. Each person to be mvited, ^- 
to be personally approached. List of teachers divided up as to whicl\ , ■ 
person of those present will contact the prospective faculty memteer. 
rust enclosed) Contacts to be made by next meetings, or maiimaily by 

1 Jan. Prospective members to be asked to gibe a brief description of themselve 
and current work as well as points to which they will be adoressmg 
theraselves at the school. Faculty to be asked not to give "courses'* so much 
as to meet with group of interested people to present and discuss their 
current thou^ts, work, etc. 

3. Budget presented, Agrsed to pay organizing sec £l5/week rather than ElO/week. 

Final item for publicity amended from £200 to £150. 

Institute a^ees to outright loan to antiu, of £3^0. Institute guarantees 
remainder of bu^t, contingent upon fund raising drive to raise the rest of the 
qioney and more. Honey to be paid back to the Institute as soon as possible, 
minimally in 4 cjuarterly ainounli.' each quarter of the year, 4 qaarters. 

4. Pinances - Proceeds from fees, loans gifts , etc to be used as follows. 
Per each (juarter, Administrative expenses to be deducted from the gross amount 

of the remainder, hereby called the »net* amount, 2/3 to be divided among the 
teachers, 1/3 to go into a contingency fund, 
Fund raising compaign to be initiated. 

Stuart Montgfmeiy cpakz reported on his conversation with representative 
of OLC education authority. Money could possibly be^^vaneed i^ oouarses 
to be ofifered^T^e unique ( not offered elsewhere) andCschool is a charity. 
Feeling was that this is a poor source for funds « 



«• L99m gm^ b«9lr fr^m th« 9tik%««« 
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)^th January, 1969 



Dear Pnvil Goodman, 



Stemming from the discuss iona that tooj place 



at the 

Dlj^lectlcs of Liberation Congress laat suTTiiner, Taerabers of 
the Institute, together with others at the Congress, have 
founded what ve cpill the Antlunlversltj of London, 

The t)urpoee of the /intlunlveralty Is to provide a 
context for the original and radical scHolars, artists and 
activists residing in London, as well as mirope, and America 
to comtnunlcate their work: to young people and others ouMde 
the usual Institutional channels. 

We have a build lag for the School opening the weeT^; of 
February 12th, 1969. MAny of the people who will be "teaching 
there, you met at the Oongress. We are preparing a catalogue 
at the moment and I will send you one as soon as It is orinted. 



Tour expertise in understanding "what ^-^ eo^^f ^^/'^ 
the World" would indeed be a great asset to the ^cnooj.. 

The Antiuniversity sees Itself as «^rvlng. not only 
the London area but all 'iCBtern purope and and ^^^^^^Jf 
States will be associated with similar centres which are 
now being initiated in other countries. 

All of US here, would be very pleased If J^u would 
onsider Joining the Visiting Faculty and look forward to 
hearing from you. 

Yours sincerely* 



Josflli Berke, K.t:. 
* Organising Secaetary. 



V 
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The School has 
"teaching" will not 
spend an evening [2 



been olanned so that people who will 
be living formal courses as such, but 
or 3 hoTtrs) once a wee^ or fortnight 



discussing their work. 



^fe would be very pleased If you would consider Joining 
the faculty of the Sohhol, The ilstancea are very great between 
you and ue', so that, of course, it would be impossible for jou 
to be with us on a regular basis much as we would like it, 
Iweva; it would be very good if 30U would ^otealder Joining the i 
"Visiting ?a<Bilty". Ag^'^ meraber of whlcij we would -^ek you if 
you were^ln London or tte London vicinity, if you would be willing 
to snen'! a few hours meeting with people either formally or 
informally n% the School. Haturally, if you were to be In London 
for any extended iDoriod of time, we would be very f^lad if pou 
would Join us on 3 rej^ular basis, f Ul'a embers of the Visiting 
Faculty will be paid a commensurate fee for their work at the 
School) , » 



4 f . 
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jEBriKa OP VHB AD HOG COLIMITTEE OF THE MTIUWIVERSITY OF hCMWii 



49 RWlNaTOH STMP, B.C. 2, 



8 JAKUABY 1968 



MONMY 6:30 



1. lUmt^i 

2, BttildJ 




IN JllTMDMCE : AK, JHB, SM, MS, JR, AH, & Asa Benvetxiste, Noel Cobb, Axel Jensen, 
Pe-fcex Upwood, Robezrta, Liz, Joan (friend of Noel) and Vivian 

Minutes read and accep-t©d, 
2, Building - To use as soon as possible. Vietnam Solidarity Committee to be 
tactfully asked to vacate premises as of Jan I5. New lock to be put on door. 
Minimal work aeed be done to fix up building. Structure - basement - one large 
xoom to take np to 40 people, ground floor ^ recption area for seoretaiy and 
one large room to be used ae lounge - small sue* facilities 60 be installed 
first floor- 3 small rooms to be converted to one small and one large room by 
removing a partition, remaining partition to te altered so as to soundproof the 
two rooms. Second floor- two moderately large rooms - take 20-25 people. ^ 
Pumature - Euilding comes with 13 desks, 37 small chairs, 2 bench chairs, one 
sofa. A minipium of 25 folding chairs to be purchases, also e^ra large chairs, etc 
to make the lounge comfortable. Need electric heater - extra for receptiot^d 
lounge. Other members of the Antiu, to be asked for donations in furnature, rugs etc. 

3. Lounge, snaek bar, maintenenoe - Peter Upwood 

4. Secretary ~ to be hired as soon as possible Hours- 3to -jpm at Rivin^on St, M-Rpi 
% Publicity - IT - Stuart - small piece already in past issue full page next one 

OZ - small piece next issue - JHB 

Peace News - JHB - to do feature article 

New Left Review - insert to be added to NLH oeady within 2 weeks -AK 
Melody Maker - add to be placed - AR £12 for 4" x 1" 
Norway - Boh Priddy to be contaoed by Noel and Axel 
- Asa Benveniste to print catalogue at cost. To be made up by JHB & 
AK by next meeting at latest for approval and send to printer, Asa also to fto poster 
7- J'aculty 1 additional acceptances discussed - Comelious Cardew - composer, ' 
Cedric Price - architect Noel Cobb psychologist Aiel Jensen - writer David Meroer- 
playwright Alan Median - politcal sciwntist John Keys - poet ( includes some that 
came in after the meeting) 

8» Next meeting - TuesdjEy, 16 January $ m ® 49 Rivington Street EC2 j 



6m Catalogue 





course is 10/- tfitliout rcforti.^ 



MiAm l^afliaiii: There 
sliiiiilil iie%^er li«i%^e 
been an Aiifiiiii%^er!«ily 



Flat Time HO, 
Peckham, June 2, 2003. 

Jakob Jakobsen: John, what I would like to 
ask you about is a very specific thing in your 
career as an artist. I saw your name in a 
prospectus from the Antiuniversity of London. 
John Latham: The which? 
JJ: TheAnti... 

JL: Oh yes! The Antiuniversity. When was 
this? 

JJ: The late Ws - 68-69 
JL: I just remember it. I went there once 
and I took a piece in there which was 
quite an interesting piece, and I left it 
there and didn't go back, and I have 
lost it. But the piece itself was one of 
the school demonstration models of life 
forms under a glass, and I had taken it to 
them to be, as it was anti university, that 
they would understand that, if one of 
the life forms was a little trunk of a book 
which was burnt, that would be part of the 
biological domain. Well, people may have 
seen it and they may not have, but that's 
how it comes to be in the place where you 
found it. But it's very marginal to me. 
JJ: / read in the prospectus that you were meant 
to dissolvee a hook in sulphuric acid there? 
JL: I didn't do it there, but I was in St 
Martins as a part time teacher. I had 
got there by dint of having seen the 
Department and been refused. I found 
an opportunity to talk to the Head of 
the Painting Department at St Martins, 
and he was so pleased to be talked to 
I suppose, that when I said the real 
problem is that I need a job. 'Oh, you 
can have a job,' he said. So that got over 
the problem of not being able to teach. 
And I went into St Martins and I taught 
for about a year, and then I said Treddy, 
the key to all the new art is that the 
students should understand time, and I 
have an understanding of it and I would 
like to introduce it to St Martins.' And 
he said 'Oh, it is too complicated, you 



would muddle the students.' So he was 
turning me down on that occasion. And 
I thought, well that's a bit unprofessional 
of the Head of Department because time 
and timing is of the greatest importance 
to any artist, and if they don't understand 
the subtleties and the way that time 
carries dynamics, they will be just like 
everybody else. 

JJ: You had the event with the chewing of the 
book at. . . 

JL: Yes, at St Martins. 
JJ: At St Martins and. . . 
JL: Yes, it was when I was turned down 
twice with the time. I presented just a 
piece of paper like that, and the Principal, 
who I gave it to, took one look at it and 
said 'well um' - and he opened a drawer 
and there was a ceiling of a very high 
room - and slipped it in there, and I said 
'Freddy, you are not going to even read 
it. 'No,' he said 'it's lunch time anyway'. 
And it made me so mad that they should 
be so uninterested in so vital an idea as 
I had in my mind, and I thought that 
this is the vital idea of the time and it is 
very very difficult to get across, but to be 
thrown out and told to be a carpenter... 
if you were a carpenter we could use you, 
but no you confuse everybody. But I had 
then to organise this - a little jeu d' esprit, 
it's been called - this is to take a book 
out of the library and Barry Flanagan was 
a student there, and Barry was the one 
student who did understand what I was 
talking about. And he would meet me 
in the Pub at lunch time and we would 
talk over a beer at lunch, and wouldn't 
see each other because I was employed 
in the painting department and he 
was a budding student in the sculpture 
department, and it wasn't the thing for 
the two departments to have anything 
to say to each other. And I was trying to 
say look, the dimensional framework is 
simply misunderstood. Three dimensions 
of space is inert and it is purely for the 



business of measuring up the house, and 
the bits and pieces of the house and for 
going down the street, and getting round 
the world. Otherwise it is not what's going 
on. It doesn't show us what is going on. 
And that was the meat of what I wanted 
to put into the School. But it also again 
happened when I invited - Barry and I 
invited a number of these members of 
the College to my place to a party, and 
the party was called 'Still and Chew' I 
knew what was going to happen. And 
they were presented with a book out of 
the library by Clement Greenberg and it 
was called 'Art and Culture,' and I had 
picked it as one of the relevant titles to 
have them chew up. And they were asked 
to tear a page off, and chew it and put 
the residue in a little retort, not a retort, 
a flask. And the party came to an end. It 
was a cheerful enough occasion. And I 
had signed for this book in the library's 
register, and it took them six months to 
tell me that they wanted it back. And it 
was only then that I was able to get the 
distillation going, and took it back and 
presented it in a little phial - I had to 
even squirt the liquid in there. Anyway I 
said 'this is the book' and the librarian, of 
course, said 'well, if it turns up.' And I said 
'it won't turn up, this is the composition 
it has now in this phial,' and not being 
too baffled she just said, 'Oh well, I don't 
know why you students do such daft 
things, people want to read this book.' 
And I said, 'I was aware that was what they 
wanted to do, but it won't do them any 
good,' and left the room. And she was left 
with the phial. And by the post in a couple 
of - the second post after I had done that, 
I got a little postcard saying 'I am sorry, I 
can't invite you to do any more teaching,' 
signed the Head of the School. Well, I lost 
the job! That was the outcome. 
JJ: When did this take place? 
JL: The party took place, I think, in 
1966. And I took it back int 1967 and 
got the dismissal in 1967. When all 
communication between myself and the 
Head of the - the senior staff had broken 
down - it wasn't that we weren't friends 
- he just wouldn't listen to what I had 
to say. And I had to do something that 
would be interesting, and not damaging 
anything. I've never damaged anything, 
but people say that I burn books and am 
liable to set fire to places. And I have set 
fire to little monumental towers of books. 
The Arts Authorities have taken a very 
dim view of what I was doing, and have 
not said honestly to me, 'look, you should 
not do this thing'; they have conspired 
to make sure that I don't get anywhere 
where I would need to go. So I had no 
employment. 
JJ: But there must he... 

JL: I have gone through all kinds of ways 
of getting work made, by getting into new 
situations which are stimulating enough 
to be able to make something. 



JJ: This discussion ahout knowledge - you must 
he engaging now, you are using hooks in a very 
physical way; your work is ruining hooks, hy 
pouring sulphuric acid on them and hurning 
them and chewing them; in what perspective is 
that to he understood? Do you think of this as a 
way of criticising the use of hooks and the use of 
knowledge? 

JL: I was only concerned with the process. 
I had checked out how paper reduces 
to alcohol and sulphuric acid was the 
way that the lignum in the paper would 
reduce to sugar, and the sugar would then 
convert to alcohol. The only reason the 
acid came into it was that I should be able 
to get the alcohol from the sugar which 
resulted from it. It stimulated the students 
- the story - and I hadn't contrived the 
story. It happened as stories do happen 
by chance. Things happen that are 
unexpected, and they are a lot of fun if 
they are not very annoying. . . . But there 
were certain people who were outraged 
by the attitude of a person who didn't 
treat a book with the greatest respect. And 
when I first had the idea to do it, I had 
the same sensation. I was looking for a flat 
surface, manageable; the painting period 
that I had been through had come to an 
end and was exhausted, and I had a piece 
of wavy material and I wanted to make 
that flat, as the first thing to do formally. 
And the book, sitting on the table, was a 
mysterious apparition to me. It was the 
right size and it had black marks in lines, 
and that was the key thing that made 
me say 'it's got to be done,' because the 
other kind of black marks were done 
by constellatory means from the spray 
painter, and here is a white sheet which 
has become a volume and has time in 
count time. Count time is not the same 




as musical, rhythmic and sound time, and 
the idea of time as event was gaining a 
lot of excitement in my nervous system, if 
only because it was sensible in art. 
JJ: In that way you were using hooks, the time 
in a hook, in a text - that's the time you are 
erasing when you are hurning or chewing. 
JL: Well, I never. . . I won't say never, 
but there are occasions when I nearly 
used a new book. But very, very rarely. 
Mostly, they are junk books thrown away 
for people just to pick out and put what 
would be a few pence towards. They'd 
throw them in the bin and they would be 
- the ones they thought were better, were 
like 20p and the others were only 5p. 
That was a source of my material, when 
what I was looking at was one book fitting 
into another, indicated a world in which 
information of great complexity hits 
another and the intersection between two 
worlds, was as simple as that. It was the 
relationship in space. The metaphysical 
space between a book which has been 
simply put face down and put into plaster, 
so nobody would ever find it, but it had 
the form of an organic development 





which had taken many many thousand 
of milHons of years to arrive at perhaps. 
And the thought of the a-temporal 
aspect of a book, not there to read, as an 
object, was very interesting compared to 
the act of reading it, and compared to 
the appearance of a constellatory black 
mark, in relation to a linear black mark 
which had hieroglyphics going across it. 
Wonderful. It was simply a fascinating - 
like Duchamp's 'objet trouve'... It was just 
like - there for me to do, without having 
bothered to have any skill about it at all, 
it fell together. All these things rolled 
into there, one thing after another after 
another. And this is where we are at the 
moment, with that piece of construction 
going through the window, or apparently 
going through the window. 
JJ: Now I have been interested in this Anti- 
university, where you didn 't do much obviously, 
but I saw where it must link into in your kind 
of relationship with St Martins, and the way 
you exited there, and at the same time your 
engagement with books and a group of, I think 
it was psychiatrists or anti- psychiatrists. . . 
JL: There was a writer called Alex Trocchi. 
Alex Trocchi came into my place, invited 
by a friend, and it wasn't a very fruitful 
meeting at all. I wasn't interested in what 
he was interested in. But he had written a 
kind of paper called 'The Insurrection of 
a Million Minds,' and that he wanted me 
to join. 

JJ: But you worked with Alexander Trocchi on 
the Sigma project. 

JL: Sigma and Jeff Nuttall and myself 
did join up with the Philadelphia Trust, 
Ronnie Laing, who was the far out - the 
writer Ronnie Laing, with his Philadelphia 
Organization (was it psychotherapy 
activity?) And Alex Trocchi wanted to 
try and get us together and he had us all 
turn up in a house that you could hire in 
the Oxford region, and you could hire it 
for the weekend, so that overnight you 
could have talks, and be relaxed and 
understand where the one type of activity 
would overlap with another. And it never 
happened. And what I did there, if I may 
tell you, what I did there, was to see it had 
to be a gesture, of the kind which would 
be arresting. And I had a spray gun there, 
I had a book, and I had plaster. And early 
morning I made on the wall there, I made 
a very large black mark, black spray mark, 
with this book in the middle of it, and got 
in my car and left. And I only heard what 




they had found. They preserved the work 

for a long long time but they said they 

couldn't maintain it as a work after about 

10 years, because it had 10 years there 

before they took it down. 

JJ: And that was your involvement with 

Sigma? 

JL: That was my contribution to the 
way that Alex Trocchi was trying to get 
it together with the Philadelphia Trust 
and the psychoanalytic initiative. It was 
a Ronnie Laing initiative and an Alex 
Trocchi initiative, which had again got the 
intent to get a language together. And, I 
don't know, I just had the thought during 
the night that what I would do, would be 
to make my gesture, you would never get 
these worlds together, they are completely 
separate worlds which are talking at each 
other, and it's a nonsense. 
JJ: Ronnie Laing and Alexander Trocchi made 
courses at the Antiuniversity later on. 



JL: Maybe they did. Maybe they did... 
JJ: But you don't remember it as very 
significant, the Antiuniversity... ? 
JL: I am sure it was all connected. Yes. 
That was the little group of people who 
I knew and had remote sort of contact 
with. They mainly came - because I did 
think it was my books that appeared 
to them as anarchic and as probably a 
gesture of anti-something, and I had a 
very clear idea of what I had done, which 
was to introduce a highly cerebral idea 



which had no gesture about it at all. 
So time theory is on the diagram. The 
T-Diagram behind me was made in 1995, 
it's a much later development. But it 
came off the fact that a painting, when 
rolled on the canvas, shows you two sides 
of the canvas and I had already made a 
two sided canvas, because pressing paint 
through the warp and weft of the texture 
of the canvas made a very interesting 
comparison, and I went on with it and the 
piece was preserved and it has been in an 
exhibition in Stuttgart and it has been in 
the Tate I think. 
JJ: There is only this one? 
JL: Just the one. This is a development 
from it. Now, I hope I can get this 
together... (presses switch) And you see 
on there if we look at this ... in the roller 
you will see things start to change... and 
at the side there are things going on... 
and the letters at the top are about the 
same as the letters here, and I find that 
each one is standing for a range of time 
frequencies. Well, the boundary between 
one and the next was something like 14 
to 15 times what it had been before, and 
so that with 36 bands I had a very very big 
expanse of time, which would do for that 
range, which has got 10 to the minus 23 
seconds as the time base of a quantum 
of action, as I thought of it at the time. 
Well, it is really the time it takes light to 
cross the diameter of a classical electron, 
and an electron doesn't have that kind of 
a diameter. Nevertheless they knew that 
it occupied the space, and you couldn't 
tell where its components were. It's an 
amazing discovery. I don't understand 
it myself, but I can say that it establishes 
a position relative to light, and that was 
the important starting point of having 
that kind of spectrum line, where a very 
very short event had not applied to an 
enormously long event, and we were 



right in the middle of it and couldn't 
understand why. We never could work out 
what we were doing here and still asking 
the same questions as we did from the 
very start of the idea of asking questions 
about anything. The language had it built 
into it apart from the. . . there were two 
functions for the language; one was to do 
business with - what are we in, what are 
the stars? What are the stars? Of course 
they are planets moving. And that is 
where the mystery was for the ancients. 



and my black marks were very interesting 
to the astronomer. Because it wasn't 
about his stellar universe, it was about a 
universe that goes on inside his head. Or 
it goes on independently of the head. We 
don't know. Memory may be nowhere 
near the head. It is picked up by the head 
and processed, but the information is 
everywhere. Our business as artists is to 
roll this thing through a very very badly 
diseased organism with enormous power 
to deal with its - I am talking about the 
Bush-type power. George W Bush knew 
that he could drop a bomb on that flask if 
necessary. If the thing is programmed he 
could come as close as that to obliterate 
it. And technology is doing that now. The 
satellites that we have are giving us too 
much power. And if we get too bumptious 
and too arrogant altogether outside of. . . 
beyond the pale, that's what will happen. 
And people are like that anyway. 
JJ: So in a way you are criticising knowledge. 
JL: Yes definitely, it's not knowledge you 
see. Knowledge isn't - what is served as 
knowledge; it is not adequately presented. 
It needs to be converted into Event 
Structure and what I am calling Flat Time. 
That is flat - that is a flat thing. And 
flat time is all there, everything that you 
need to talk about is mappable, not flat. I 
know the computer would be able to do 
it. When it gets into computing one will 
be able to decide what time boundaries 
we are going to be able to - we want to 
look at and perhaps pick up one from way 
out and bring that in. Computers are so 
phenomenal in what they can do. They 
are being more powerful every day. 
JJ: Just to finish and return to the 
Antiuniversity. Do you remember the place 49 
Rivington Street? 

JL: I barely remember it at all. I 
remember - somebody I did know who 
went to it and came to my - my lecture, 
there was only one. I am sure I didn't 
give more than one, and I produced this 
demonstration piece for schools and it 
was because it had a book in it, that that 
would introduce them to something 
which was teaching in the orthodox way, 
that here was the non-orthodox, which 
was a book which had burnt. I was trying 
to get people to understand. What had 
happened was that we were talking and 
reflecting, and being intuitive and how 
we didn't understand intuition. All those 
things were developing in my mind and 
I wanted to - I thought that if people 
wanted to go to an anti-university I don't 
mind going in there and seeing whether 
they are listening, whether there is any 
use. But I came to the conclusion that I 
was wasting time as well. Like I'd got my 
own act together sufficiently to be able to 
convey to them what had to be conveyed. 
And that was perhaps my fault as well as 
everybody else's. But it was too difficult 
a project. They should never had had an 
Antiuniversity. 

Images of John Latham working at the 
Antiuniversity of London from the BBC news 
spot about the place in February 1968 (found 
on Youtube.com) 
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THE AMTIUNlVERSrrY OF LONDON 
49 MVINGTON STREET 

LONDON, E.C2 
TEXEPHONE Al - 739 ^SZ 





Th& AnHunfvetaity of Loricfort has bean 
foundccT in rsspcnsetri the [rftellfictijaiJ 
bankruptcy and apiritual emptin&ss of tine 
edvpa+jortal eatabllsbme.ntboth in Britain and 
the rset of the West&rn Vjr.r\r.. it seeks to 
dewiO'P the concepEis and rcrms of experieriDe 
necessary to comprehend tfiG Drciits of tills 
gentgry ^nd the mBaninfl of one's iife within 
11, to ejomine artistic expr&ssiori beyond tii& 
scope of tJi'C usjaJ academy and to pr*3motS' 
a position of sociai integrity and commitment 
from "bVhEch gchniarg ngw atand aioof. 
Th& AntfLini varsity of London wiii be a rrieotin^^ 
ground fm disciissEon. discovory. rGdiscovery 
artd reveiatEon. It Is Jnipended aa an on-goirg 
e.!*perirr>ent in rhe daveiopmeni^ of conaclo js- 
neas and wiii r^ie'ed to otier revoiotiortary 
expeirimentg in univairBiiiiea, com^munities, 
commu^iea and dirwct aCt'On now talcing p'ace 
in Europe and America. 



Parti c-ipallon in the Ant! n ni vE^rsily 
VVhi rnut: destroy iJia bastardized maan- 
inqs ot ■ scunJent ". ' tef.oher ■ and ' caur=5e ' In 
order to regain the tiriginai meaning of 
teanher — ■ one v.-ho passes on thft trgdition: 
student — one v^ho i earns how to learn; ar.c 
course — the meeting wfiere thia tiglfes place. 
At the Antiu^^iversity many oF the ariginai and 
London as weii as Europe, America and the 
third vjorid vt'\\ \ ha^re a piaceto meet among 
themeelveij und otha^ng To discuas ^heir ideas 
and work. The emph.a^.ia wiii be on a diversity' 
of approach, but we shaii work to unify 
wiffeiy dispjirute perapectives. Above aii, we 
muat do away with artificial splits and 
diviaiona between dlscipiines and a-n torms 
and between theory and action. 
We raFse no a priori barriers to membership 
i'l th& Antiuniversity Otficr than a desVe to 
find out or reiate ' v^-hat is going on We 
prefer (tiose who have net yet sucCLimboc to 
the atream^ng of the State Educational 
system. 

The Anti unii vers ity of London is noi a jniver- 
aity ora schooi. It gives r.u ort^dita and grants 
no degreaa. I lowever.. Chose who Study full 
timo under one or moFia faoulfy members may 
be riven a iefTcr front these p&dple atating 
that aaid individual has sufficient e.^per*ise 
in a given aubject to allow for ' higher ' sttiCy. 

Calendar 

The Ar t iuni'/ersity v*il! operate on a 
quarterly basis. Weet rgs will take place 
mostly during tfie evaninns- Tbere will bc two 
sessions, roughl/ 6.30- and 3.-30 - 10.30. 
Sunday to Friday inclusive. In addition, the 
Antiuniverstty will he open in the afternoon, 
asi needed- 



Feas 

The Antiunive'Sity w[ll be seif-aup porting. 
We seek to sustain ourseh/es with low feea. 
low expenses and mifiimal administrative 
costs. Membership in the Antiuniversity is 
£fl.D.O pe^cuarter. Attendance perooorse Is 
10,i'- without neserence to the niJmJ>er of 
maetinga involved. 



RegiEtration 

l^egictration Par courses win take place 
during a tv-'o-week acriod prior to the start 
of each (].uiirter. in genera i^ meetings will b-e 
amall and people areadvJsed to reg st(=! r e a riy . 
However, people may rogistcr foi coursea at 
any fir^e. ac^m.ieaEor at the discreaon of 
students and teauner. 

Ameniliea 

The sehoci tins a lounge foru&e by all 
reinaert. Snac^l^e will he avaMaiiJic al minimal 
ooat. Hours : in t'lu cvoning; and aa otherivise 
^stb;ted. There i & also a pfjb opposite tP-e 
Antiunlversi;y. 

Couraea : Spring Quarter 
In these statements we ^lave tried to 
deatruotiire the usual lecture SEylc/siibject 
mattoT't/pe deacription as much as possible. 
We Foel that t ho people conduotlng the 
diaous&ion are as important as ttlO subject. 
We h a ve asked the f acu lly to p rovidc a few 
words vn'hich will sorvo to identify- themaeSves 
end also pass on Information about work 
v^ith whioh tfiey are currently invioi^/ed and 
which they wilt prefierit during the meetings- 



FACULTY 

AdvaTioa TDiihnliiiJA^ cif Turnlnig-qn 

HT. Cambridfle ia&1-5. Has studitd.'waeftcd in rcncnrch 
in Iiypnptl4. pug p^yctKl^^r (Duke Ui1ivi:rfilv}, Jungion 
piycFiDlngy (in Zurldi]. and 1$ trgv^ljlng Fellow 'or 
Bdlin^e-n faund^tlon. F^v^ouf^n ppychc^lpgy (Irt Lfi^ln* 
grad). l-lj(liuclnQ{ienit dru^. 

Cvrrcntly Pib«|4r SOMA, fanrnjiatiOn fur rcBftarrih Ml 
Uit 'oriciTtallc. %ac\a\ Mid m^rsl flgpc^^ ef r«¥C*ielrflimi 
drjj^ usa and niel1ii]d'± pF s^fti^rlng con^T^^l^ui^nt!^ 
gen er ally- 
Hp l« writing tw<» b4frk», tA\\th ho Kipv=ts ia pybllo^ 
«hit ycur: ' IrHnrtj en TtIbS : Ths PBychdioglMl Slu4y 
<ii LSD ' and ' Ca.nnabl:; Indlcn. : ^CiStn^^y i^nif We^tRfn: 
5««l«fy ' [jiKif\t\Qr\lii mt}. Hd ]a. praaanEly Angagcd in 
CV[K:rfm«ntBi rea^^rtii the pj.^lKf[igy ar^ plunna- 
cfiloigy dF Ennnnbl^ 
Monday fl ' 8 arc*; wr^i^kly 



' I rfi«[i« 4f«tUin«^tnry fdmu, mnntlv tw t^lavlciDn fw tliA 
BBC. I-VD hw3ff Irtte-^etfld tn tiw fragi^lStMina ufiilcnt 
cficctR af Dur rscdlclnc, «:lnrcfr arwl iHehnalDfljf. whSlhHr 
■^a Wilt iyiT^i¥* W proignwt. I'wd wflrhWl In toilijviiinn 
far ilx yi-ars. in ihtr thtati* hfrfian* thai. Bcfdfe- that I 
wafl Ht LJnCvnrnit/ ColkQc, LCndA^. and tl>r^ L[?nd[iti 
School jyi t-conemrcE:. i'¥¥ p^^o daru sekih^ cjFBnvu^cd 
decumtfttary. P*rh4afls EelS^lalOU I* a nercfut^unury 
Inof rivnctit — wcW □!> ^11 tho athur IFtiii^ ^'i^d' about 
It. Bat I (l(j*ulH It' 
Oncv n Farrnf-pPvt 
Fortnighlly TucsrfAy £.30 

ASA B£NVENIST1 

Bijefei, fn««C<« thSffl at Trlirfim FV^fl^. wrwdi iwlng not 
104 fAr tfom ihc kLVHt Einliir of conwiunhiaclon. Hat 
cDfTiB tp tdrma wllhi faTigu»ge by i;!HTfiign«lr*g It ttp^ 
gmi^Tlltilly. KriB-ZTf w4ihc ^ralilauilitw Fur i::0^clv^«i9 
Ifsit prfldilDni Is Dut Qff this ivprid. hTapca for a Dne- 

Sluart MDnCpainery. 



JDREPI^ RFPIKR 
Ainti-lrlsliliilianS' 

CmcErncd ^vllhi llbsriAlen WJIMri' fand -fram] llu rcprei> 

Tjchrsvetf hy thff fi^iH>n tff fm^t iirid aulrr tfforts af 
dcBiiya^lficnrfren ind rrvolutkin. TTifl n^d for 'wuntBr'^ 
t&detjf. Zmprum\i wn EtlO HitiOrv aid piactilcE aF arflf- 
untvErsilCy^, Aiv|i-llDD|iiEdl, ^ntl-ct^, nmi-th»«1r«, antl- 
'Alfliv tifit conimEJiMi]!, «bt, 

Pfi^FcInn, p^k, l^yndrf inEtnbiDr ami t^^\\^ -of tli? 
F'** Uiliviraity af ITV, m^ml^i- Kln^Elty half Cflm- 
ir4jmiiy, or^onlilihg aecritsry — DlAlDell^ «F yh«r^lDn 
Cisiisrif*s. 

OrtcQ vtaiik Thivi Jay BlSD 

ROBIN BLACKBURN* and HICHOIAS KR"AgSO 

Tha Sgnlolosy it FTevDluIln*! [Cufta) 

Robin Blackburn and Artichalii* tKr^isft arc an Ik-n 

edlbirl^il ijourd af tfw " Nhw LHt Fcn\t,vf '. Wilfi AIck 

CflCtbum, Jli>hln BIw^Kbum DtfUwl ■ TTit InEampntlMai ' 

(Piaigurni'Naw Lrft JlcvJ^w]. 

WALCOLM CALDWELL 

Bian liwaniy yaarn now. Am^ng tJissfl art tfiq ifloJ- 
pnpulniloii batancA h th« vparld. Ih» pwllrillltaff dF 
JS&Ke unrf rfJBnmftarr'ent, and Ihc bhc^hy md [Wflcilfi* irf 



□n! c-hnarly intcf-rnlat-ed. | 
Iralnfng ^in ccnnflmlRt Jind political Bg^antat, bul huvi^ 
iTiHlnly in IFk lTeld& of firiinsftik lurtoiy. bdcIsI 
hlslory arad aDciHllagy. BuE Eli« loplc^. lu d»artti«d nbove 
all atlMTe (il^ lIKO rieICa In which aIm I havo <i dE«D 
and lonn-^laidinn Intenast — Into Iht [MyrtitjlDBj^ 
uil4 -Uia f*m|lj^, Eh« paytbiilBflT of iQfli^BUrin, and tta 
piycliplDiDf Bf CMiipdillan-noopBfatlDni te tA^g 
■anamplc-. Or, In anadic^r ilFr^lion, my [httra?EB brandtTi 
out f-rflrt Ihtt initial chanrria 1(> embnwa- 'dii;t aticfa- 
iuFlLjaf cnrtfcKti : Eh£ EnlOr-rniallaiia oF m, tulHire, 
Bor:r«ty »^d a«ejal if^YnropniDiit.' 
Waakly WcdneEday O-^ff 

CpnNEUUS CARDEW 

The cour=t would Irn^olyti aEitdEnhs In piflyln^ tnd 
IhlfrniA^ ' I 4hinh many p»pl« awli^ inwwda nnij a^Vav 
frnn the cxpcrlene^i <jf (Husre wilheul rt- ulitlnjg |ta priral- 
mity. My aim wmjid ba to IdtwUly iFin «X|j«lHio« and 
AMpnnd nnd pmrfflng It. Speaking myaa-IF, tlie cofiEsrt 
half is one of 1Fh> Fou llhfllv platcrfl to flnd o nFjaFcaf 

ConHllun Cardrw k f^im jcrf Eraflland'a lasidlrkg fiOm- 
Jioa^re. Alao [MJ&ll4l1»d artFclB^ ific thaary lyf new 
music, llkoi that nF filneitlifluasr^ VcoMig «rt[f F^iFdmai. 
TatJJht m AmeHea for a IIitip^ And fa rw* PfufBaanr «| 
Ofiinpfi^^iiil Ht Iha floyal Ajcadiinry of Muvle, LorHjdnb 
ForlniiJitly TJiuraday tM - $J0 

nAVID CAUTE 

Literatim^ and CommrimcjiE 

A tan Id tnolvo w««k irftvtFtiB'atlDn ^ th« rajiai «nd 
□HBChfl flit pelitical CDmfnllnHcnt in tho motfcm n«v4l and 
dr'ama. TopieR rfjlf irli:;lui[fc : tbo nian.ii|ng -trf c*oinmltii(iiit, 
tiie aaciairit tradMInn Ip tllS AOmcL tha df^va a& udoIeJ 
crilldBni. uaea oF Marjilnt IIEiva»v «rf1i*i=iii. tSie polli^tsl 
im^ri4::a;ian« fjf sxpBffnahtal And Avuitf-g^ifc wHilng. 
DlaaJB-tiona nrll folTjjw from teadrngn nF npflnHIc flutheta 
iucJi m Zda, Gfirfty. Jack London. Blualnkliav, Mnyiskm- 
tuk^t. bacht, Li'kaca, KsScol, Mnlrauii;, Satire. Flofiba 
Oi^illel, Ib^En. Bh^r Ard«n. Mtmfadri af the gmiiji will 

be eiKOuragiMf tD wrltB', eoJTIBnllt^d or wFicfwincL 
We*kty FAjndaj ft3D 



itErr COATES 

Sofifaleigy. Estpert on WOffcflta" iMaiErql (rf IntfuHTf- Art 
ffitHter of Vr\B ' Intem^t^nal SoEJlflfiot I 



NOEL COBB and AXEL MNBEM 

Frnm eflfflFG Baekt |fr dia £1™^ oF SaiCva s SpltlKlttJ 
Ai«n.DHF« acid thfl Pliy*lalegy of S•4^a41I'a•94lmH1l 



C4bb'v bdi;kgrDiind i Ptjbll4.h«d IkhIid qF iHWrib. EdIlbHal 
fleard of "FHa" hid^Biina. BA UnlvurulEy nf M^hlgan, 
ISSg; D*gr«* iiT CJInlEfll PayiFwIofly, UnivM«IEv ctF Oiln^ 

J».nA»n'4 tflCM,fprmjnd ; NorViO^lan rwi^irSat, publlalind In- 
ErglaPld. GEfmani^. Hnly and fwmtit. " Tho RJngina^lirtt 
Crnna, leysivw, Line '. 

□tiaCTlpriroii of Cniihan : A fr«0wh«Qlingi aue£B*alOn oF 
□pon-endHd iHualiann. Onijolngi vJbiatlonic hlipF^ly reJe- 
want. Eijllaratflii oF Jnnor fipaca, da^condltionlag uf 
hum^ip roBOT. aJ^nillcnnc* OF payElMi-(;h#tt*lcaln. and lha 
t-ijrTsFcrmad?>n of V/aatsarn Fiirapajhn Mai. 
Squk*^ Mfltarfal : Arlflu-d Zimna. ['iiii'djiefl. W. Rei^h. 
K. Marjj. GruMiir-C, SuF. ajid TnntflC: leEts. ftuEnhflgraphrcal 
acn^ynta oF madnc»6 ap1d ecatactlc atatta of coainclftijt- 
nes-c — Pap ^1- afhf twentflth t*nturv prpao- 
Ono4 a wve^ : Q.Gd - lO.SQ Tueadny 



BOB COBfllJirj and ANIU, LOCKWOOD 
SoU'ld Muaic Intn Poatry 

Cancrfita aqcJ a^ljnd pnRii-y. Bab Cebbarg ruino Boeks. 
WrUtf. -u Farjm and tha Landn-Ji \-\kn Makara' CoPfJ*ra- 
tiva. Anfii^ Uiickwoad ownpoaec anna'Mjit mucic. Sbc 
neceiKlj gave the gljaaa cpncatlft at tha Middle EsrlFi. 
Fortnlglirtly Ftlarday fl,3fl 



DAVIO COOPffl 

Will t^ilk ^bout PaythoPflgy emd F^tillllt?, Fiew wa 
mlglTt arrive. a1 an IntenraCMJ FjAmewtrk of unrfflf^landTng 
eTama a,i the ihdivldual and »e maaa tc^e. 
Aulb^c 4f 'Piyclilfll/^ and Amtl-F^ychlaEry ■ and (wJtfi 
B. □. La-lngj ' FTo^spri and Vlolflrnie ', and niimnrou* 
p«par« end artf^lee. 

Wtlf-lnvm crllie «h6l1atad pf*c(iL;u al cjOfiy*rflonnl 
payDhlatry. OF|flrna<ar al th« ' asperlmOiU ' Fn ErentirB 
' aDhliophi*nlca ', eflHed V ila 21. 

"flvrd Ceopar iv Diroctor ol tha Inatltvta oF Plinnainsno- 

Ing'in.^l Sludiva. 

Once wflrtkly nH BlSO Fritfay 



JOHN COWLEV 

Sociolapv of C^erHI.'n W^rlwe 

Teatlier' and wriEw, pnsaently l^cburing In uocirioBy aid 
poWtira at Ihe City Unlvankty. Undon. 
Fha tnacuntlnn nvili Indvde tha pr*-Wihi,y s^ walJ m 
the eaa^ntUtl charmHef *F pjarrtik warfare is- ttie rnvo- 
iLit^Hlfiary movemsnt nF our timca. Tlw primary Pflcm wllF 
^ V-rttrtjm Tiifl wmn^a of Maa, Glap, Gya^ara. Dflfcray, 
Trinqurea afttf aha IJS MaHnD« harwiiiaflk on guardna 
WLiriare lUll t» UIh bask readings Ffl# ||ta anjra*. 
Weef I}- Monday 6.^ 



JIM iJINf 

Will dJaciua« (my, havJitg not palr^tad far tjw yenra iiut 
d<me «H*jr Ehlng$. h« ha* bagun 10 palm ii^aFn. 
To faD^n m Marsh 

EDWARD DOHN 
Poa^ 

■ rf *tifltfo'* tin Aiitiunlyflrajty a^nd If thsy h«ye a placa Ed 
mo^t Ehof? rfijtaoiiiubly warm fll be BfiarE. And Jll l^e 
raady to iaik Id anyont mlw want* to talh tO mn." 
Fortnightly Sftlyrday iflP 

ST£VE DWOSKIN 
BJngle lectLTe 

Hi^a te givfi you fraedem, aHpi«Bi.lrtg mtltudea 4F NIm 
making toi' an exprasaiye rmedia. Prlz# ^i^lrtnar at KiiQki;* 
^Nperlnnefitnl FliiYi Fartival. MAkJn-g F||ma ic* Ave yfrarv. 
Bc*t knOiMn flJmil ; ' Alflh^ '. ■ ChirKiJ* Check-ara '. 

OBI E<^BUHA 

BJuck P-ewor 

OhJ Egbuna Ja th4 laadcr ot li-ig tJCPA — U^itSd" 
Calaurod heopla s AaMKlfltTOII. 
W*»kly Frld.T^y BJO 



JIUTH fIflST 

Birth Flrai id St7ulh AFiic^in JOlirituliat v^fw look part 
Fn ruala^lfiitce pdIIeIcibP ai^ilnJua. an^J nraa plaoad in aolF- 
tary c^lliHument aftB¥ wbldl ahe was p^Mgad to lawva 
tha e*jnby. liaa wrlttan an liar eiparlamoft In a 

hank, ' tVt Dsyn \ She Iia« aHaia edited MsirdBlEii'fi ^y■orhB. 
Sh* Ie turrartlV yialtlng Waat Afjk-a aid \i\ tfie aumm^r 
tarm wtlj taacli an conrtarFpocaiy African po^ltlMl 
jli'Obkma. 

BAFlflV FLANAGAN 

Maken Koulpt^Jrlft. Will le«^tlira 

fiTUART HALL 
Commii nicalionR 

FTiCHARO HAMILftXN 
WlU give a JfrStura. 

LEE JiAilWOOD 

Qna «| tha f*^^ Englhb p««ti to coHmiUta to AmBrfCa. 
Wan^B 10 cTMa th^[ bniwliir but adNla blia dJIflculTy. 
Alao carw«rr»*d i^Rh Dad-alan. m\ link tfient al IbcEut- 
Ing on jieatry. 
Friday A^D 

JIFrf HAYNES 

Dli^unB aboifi ftflleyant and Ifrehi^ant MirtHara 
FortnFtjhtly MoMby 4^9 



CAUVTFf C. FIEHFJTON 

k iJiirlj-F«jr y«cr« *'d ar-d waa bflm in Chattanaoea. 
ITenfltecEG. He ^Ujitfitd Sacology At tv\(ndt^:L Calkg« 
and Fi%k Univtiraity. After EajarhTng $e4ip.jAgy \a !lia S^i^t*' 
for a nu^vil>(.r nrf years, h:* sanFad in Kcvt VarW and tMk 
up lh« JigairaESi af wrilin^ He has publi^ih^d vy^r IflQ 
pearTia afid arllt-ta n1 natfanal and intflrrtuiiicnaF periixJI. 
*:ola. nnanailnEA a,,^ aflthalDgiaa, a bfiOk nf varac and 
twi> □□Dies nf A socialtjgieal or «tfHiral nature-. At prtawt, 
FuTi along wilii Dr. Joseph Er^rhx, is warding ni, n HLnciy 
<-t !h= uaa arid userB -rtf Miurijuanafliaahlah in Cra^ 
iBr.lam. hffs main caiWi^^i in Ug wira.ne SJit? IIFe Ie 
Ed eirp<n,(f and halp. in the cradicnEfln oF :h<i forces tf-at 
aaiwn I* compel huaian beinga lo daalroy one anDlfiEr. 
n«( «nly on blatant bM\f- It^lda oF war but also hi 
Uie mora a^blfc? ar?naa dJ everyday z^nlx/tu. 
Dnca A ifljt^k Tu^aaday fi.30-ll,3Q 



FFTAHCIS hl/XLET 
Diagane 

Ai?lhrojldlogical Ir^juliy pilo- the natL-rc of o^ar.anea wich 

Bain^ help from phy¥i6Jii]y and psycho,flgy. 

Fellow St Caffiafinc's College, O^Pft'd. DJd fieic' wctJc 

emang UfU^Ju Indians of Brarfl, iri H^li and in a mcnt.^ 

h^jlflal in Cajiad^a. 

1We<;k"y Sundpy 6,M 



1^ L. R. JAMES 

hffarfllvt hriafiprfan, e^luJar and octlviat 



lOtHI KEYS 
Poetry nnn-oourao 

Tp rehJtn to *e pnem aiH of StHlna ciriagorJai ^pck 
into its awn exlalwice. is the pac4 int«ndedp no rtlattsr 
what hfa Fattfiuaflej Uiat 4Hh«r prajtJiiced Ehrnj. fnin 
Whicft BE a compfctfi Jlnea^ ert-nt Ini movad nmsf Irom 
aid Jaft falp racpfd either irt jnfsnory tadhttiqtje or an 
the wdBen a^dfor pnrtcd page* of aji CKtcndad aKtarior 
' fiiatoerj ' that niirK.t IjiTihar^o ' univcrartfee ' (Uu rtiaot 
TEiratfya atrf ol tfie GrcEt) liav« ' matfc up ' ihc mlniTt 
vf any hunan omaalani wnJut^y enough tn¥ hn^v inno- 
centfy tpmc^ wftlJ-n th^i web of (your aJinlle) Wfti 

nnt ivthit aome p^at apld in a ' Himst^\ but MPtat he 
Alid as a men OT a h^nlan about F)Ja Or her condition 
tfiBl gwft alragiit in iba mfrd of 4he bahald^P, flaid it 
40 you. and io mc^, find it £4hiitjnucp, tO go Out wiih mora 
aid^ more paete Jn IFk woPff* nowj za perfaiidly record- 
Jrt[r a'l ihc- in^Jdlnua (foiYi^T of tba ' pla(1Bl-aE-aiaati;gor> ' 
peapla wfip attemiK and dp, wneek us ln*Jd& and oul 

lOtal aniiHcaming m anli^Dijr<a of po«m IIFc. 
Waaily WediWaday B.» 



ALLEN Kr\E^ 

Se^ir-liMjy 4iiid the Wixld Ravoijti^fi 

Th* C-Srtlrvbulions. paat «nd cUiilEmpnrary. toward 
untfaratand.ng man'a e*li#ttiye EMfitenca ^ *irti uarfl- 
■cul-ar refsTEnt* la irn^ rjurrenE scene aJ v^lctnfo faMOlM- 
j^on. TJiB idoaa pi MarA, Mao, FcTinop, TrcHakj, Loniin 
C Wnghd Min**. and Lin P.aa w2l b» diacaased. 
SaelolagJtl. co-fOuedar F.'sa Unib-i^ity of New Ya^k: 
lllsg*l Itairal to Cuba. 196fl; iiraij From ieacPiing poaitiofl, 
iiriG: Mibp'jt'iiu.ed bcforo Hapae Urtamertean Attiyriiea 
C^rf.mlRea^ 1BKL 
TT^Ur*d'ayE Wcakiy 



1Di 



to iha 



Eaipfrfr, 
ill' IsFtory at the U<'ii- 
aE Eh>: worid'a araatsBt 



SRUCr KUCKLICK 
America : TJia EKppn«i4«i aP c 

PrCiEBt 

SeJiplpr. taiididale fcr docKiiArii 
*Brtaj oF Phiiadelphla. 
Tie emergence af 1ha US 
empin? and tha ida^ bvUnd iE, 
Weekly TliU)*duy SJO 



MJCHAFL KUSTOW 

i^frtctar oF the Inatituija pJ ConEEmpor-iihy aiftar foor 

year^ wMi Jhfi fto^fll Shakespaara Theaira. Writer, orgpn- 
lier. ItiBstre tfifetlor. Qrappllpg ^rith the prfrbl*mi cP 
runolnfl a n^odexn ccnire «| ^inerimcnial Art ^ikJ Inqnlry 
aitu'.aied in a tJjah Hyuse m Carlton hloufie Terrafs. (ftp 
Mall. appaBlL^ (he Admlrafty amf ^a!^a•mllc Irom Bucfc- 
Jngbpn* Psaate. >lnw to njn a place that hfl* il|? Freedom 
■flf im undergrawd rsatarrh a:nd Fun-laFj, and yet radl^e 
mlhen^ n|i| into Ihc sytlam, by yirbue af rtj very pasU 
Elon? W'll Win a Fcrtoi^([^ lik-™t on whflteyer probJanw 
Ceafeh, ideology, madia., alnjctura, aertniJi for a creaSve 
group. enf.'HbwaliDns baSwafln Iftt artirta. v,i|tat sart of 
eudieiic*. avEldantp oF dePunct awppt-garde or ncutrs*- 
iSfrd nuhprc, elc, rtc_ c^c) ar^ keepfng trim awai^e 
cprrandy. 
Fortnrghrtly fE30 



R. D. JJIIJMG 
Psychalnrjy ai-id ftellglan 

faipoaitiPn ol Mma^ d'as*riptaoiiR ftf ■= ipnyj ■ spaea In 

Grei^k. Chf iatian and Egyptian r^fiytPkafogioa. 

Mnnlbly Four .mafltlnnt oomnicnplng rtrday, 15 ManJi. 



fl3^ LATHAM 

ScuFptw a«id pMt. mi *n Skoab nnd *&^jcIik&. 

' B^arythrng Iftp! hap^ans i« rjlatad te Hz- conteiL TTic 



cantwt nf Enplaatf Is a very Apaci^l Bt^ne. rEf>' dh- 
1inct Fr^r-i Antartca. Il tfoaa nal b^ive the « amo (dni of 
prH4ures at alL it it a meailiilhpluJ umt fiam ivllif h to 
enbaHc d-ii= kind of s pecific icscacb, and j Iftink that 
Ehe la^ EanEaminated lE Is wttb wh^t lirii^ gone on Jn 
Anxri^^ the nmflrp powa-riijl |t v,i||| te," 
W^kly Manday ^,30 

JEPfOMe USS 

Jerome Liaa com;jlct«d ihi£ madi^al aludBes and did 
psychiatric irni-'iii-ij iii' Iht LTnitad StatEf. Ho ia npw 
rolling In Ljondon and working In tJip arpaa OF pa^yfhP- 
iherapy a^id family therapy under lEie BEgis uP IhiE 
Philade'pnia. AaaOPiabtPI. Ffe is interested tn IhjA w1da 
rsnga of ImpFcaJIIons of nen< apprDaohae to J]ay^Fta- 
tlarapy. e.g. ih,i mcic^i; pt pne'a ■ hart-and-now ' 
awaretiPffc IhrOUgh a4it«tivity training and QeaEall 
tbarapy; tlie use of groups far aoclpl OPtlfrOfltaEiOrti 
paychadrame anff other tocfin-gue* al ' rfflafliirtaJU'Pn ' to 
compJaEe unffniahad fairt2.;ies; the reformirlAtinn ol 
' goals '' In psynbcrtfierapy In taim^ raf eniargituj PAtr^s 
awpranaaa; aipJorl^g ISb ppseibilicies af svntlnolia fc.g. 
imigirj^bp) types of cammuntaation rather Iban Bnatyii»o 
jLvms, ^nd iia an. 
Weakly TueMlay 

CHARLES MAROWITZ 
fi, Critical Yiaw aP Crrticiam 

What bappens wbsi ^'ou sea a pl^y, a. nrpn, bidlel or 
ppara T What happens: wt^ail «e«iea!fie who has txcn. thai 
perFormanco reads ivihat you bav-g written 7 Whal l9 
mean! by va'aa-jurfgamaisl 7 What iXiilstlbjte^- ' value 
Who dtlFva-'S ■ judgsanftertt "7 ^Vho threw Ihp ovaraHa In 
Mrs Murphy's ohowdcf V 
ChftilBM M!-i(i*:iij — lliaiib^ dirtrtar. 
WeekJy TuEsday $.10 



HARVEY HA-RJSOW 

F>olitks i Tha FntBr-tf^lfll ^iwhip hetrt^een Crime. Gavicm- 
iMViif 3jnd Business 

WPuld coTicr th* rplatlonshrpp '.inmnta irt Ibe US) oP 
ai^fnizad Prime Jn Ch= political ai'gBnl7i^ona C^n^O- 
cra.tic and Rapub'ican pRitleB) tO Eheae politJcal ofgani< 
zatiaivi and bifi huainaa-s. Also MpC^rthylaiM aa il alill 
eiiati in the US, witfi apaoiai uUeiition to the way rt'i 
usEd bringing (M^fcture on ajrti ViEtnAni proEflStors^ 
Harvey Matusow la 4'. bors in Haw YoA. a fournaliit 
and fifm-ivaker. 
Wa^kTy Friday 

DAVID VIERCER 

l^aJa of DraniR In Relalian to the I^UEdionlng and dEi- 
trucElan el moribund soElal vaJvea- 
We^kJy Thur^tfay B.Sfl 



MILES 

UnderSfflund CommurtiOidfon TlioDry 

FaunrtBr oP the Batter BOfifca pspcrb^k aectfan, IftJ^ea 

Chli^ry and Indira Hontahjip. and The IntBni^iiii^nal 

Timet. Few p«op:a know thia but et^jrtod IIFo pa an lat 

atudenL 

WcBkly W«dn=sday JJIQ 
JULIET MITCHELL 

Lecturesi In Enrjli^h LEaraturo wd ii an ti-.a aditarial 
bn^rri ol Ifte ' New Ljaft Review '. Shp has pubdishad 
anit'PE and rcvicwa on Jitaray topics and on tJia peti- 
tion of women. Sli*;? L.iB ^e a fortnightly seminar on 
*B- jiaAllioiF ol wum=n. dls^a^ng nt^Cc ioelnlisi thEories 
of ihaii- ^tus in eapCtallat aPaieUes. aid par^p^ctivES. Eiv 
thEir rola In aotialiat levalutfaru;. Alao bo ejcam^np wliat 
bappanad bath rii theaEdeal attftudea and aetupr Jtajrtita 
In prayjhjs rcvolutona [Ohiita, PlussE^. CuhSv AIflEfia> 
Foriiiigfit^ hrrdaj- MB 

3TUART hf€i>ITCOMEnY 
Typography and Pariry 

Sluart Kontgan:*ry Is. a pata and mnt Fulcnim Prop? for 
poets or.ly. Working thiv »a^e en vlau«i la'tguaafr 
ql!!ernately with Aaa Benvenlste. 
Weekly TuEiday d - @ 

CARTOOH AflCHETVF^CAL SLOGAN THEATRE (CASTJ 
Catoon- Areliatypical Slogan Theatre (CatftJ (Dlr^ptflr) 
iKVest^fpattlHt of pOssifailUoe of gicprrllla-type auSllWal ittH- 
tart, Invaliring a «tudy of advettSsinp in capitalist soclely 
bt Ml MFoil to da4erinine the nPtura and rale af POPial'^t 
ad-vertfiJng In thla carttBrtj and Irwoflvlnft EOffle Ecrt df 
pfO^Ct l» eMOlva ^^b'ategit^ Far an ^ack on our anu1rai>> 
tfienL A^l dp CAST will hn Invi^ad in thJ'^ ^ur:^a^ 
Woakly Wadnpsday 6.C0 

HARIXCt NORSE 

SpecialitaiiOrt is cut:] uitderstanding ia In. 
Bprn Mvt York Clly. BA BhMhIyil College. MA Hbi^ 
York Universily. Taught HumanflJcE. CDcpcr Jnlan, threu 
yaara. Pubfiphipd boolEB til pOBlty fifom Tg53-e¥, 

FCttftfiOMiitg aaleatcd poems : Penguui Modern Pbebs, 
I^IL LePt USA Ip hp* lluad then JP tt^. 

FraAOa, SpdiP, MPiPeco. Gern^any, SwilzErland, GiYPca 
and naw England. 
Forbiightly Tuesday S;3D 



JEFF WTTALL 
Jetf Huttall ia. Fat 

Will Inolura oa (1} Th« NaUire aP Vla^i Jhn In^cvt- 
anae af DifliaiMtrE {33 Tbp FuAHfort of Faulura. 
HIa ineallnga will laet on& enillia weelc-q^d. 
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Alexander Trocchi 
& Project Sigma 

By Howard Slater 



It runs contrary to Alexander Trocchi 's 
notions to connect Project Sigma to him 
alone, as if it were his personal creation. 
This contagious attitude is prevalent in 
our society which grants the 'cultural 
worker' the mantle of 'privileged produc- 
er' who provides a cynical societal system 
with some form of conscience, whilst re- 
inforcing an 'acquisitive nature' by being 
in 'possession' of his/her own output' 
Trocchi and Sigma were not so naive as 
to overlook this parasitic process; the Sig- 
matic revolt was to adhere to principles of 
anonymity and hence subversion. Sigma 
itself was to avoid 'clear definition.' This 
problem of definition has given rise to a 
mis-representation of the Sigma stance, at 
the expense of a clear understanding of 
the opening sentences of Trocchi's initial 
essay. 

"As soon as it (revolt) is defined it has 
provoked the measures forits confine- 
ment." ('A Revolutionary Proposal,' City 
Lights Journal, No. 2, 1964, p. 14) 



"various individuals... have judged it to 
their advantage to break with Sigma and 
to exploit Sigmatic techniques for im- 
mediate personal gain almost inevitably, 
they felt bound to justify their lack of 
integrity their obvious tactics were to 
identify Sigma with myself personally, 
plug the desperate dope-fiend with his 
head full of bats with vampire proclivi- 
ties and Bob's yr uncle." (Sigma History, 
27 undated manuscript, p. 5) 



Elsewhere in this manuscript Trocchi, al- 
most writing to himself, says that it would 
lack integrity to respond to such smears 
with "pitiless public exposure." More 
saddening that this wrangling is the mis- 
fortune of having to talk of Project Sigma 
in terms of Trocchi the individual rather 
than as the invisible 'metacategorical' re- 
volt of history that Trocchi related it to. 

To date the only documentation on 
Project Sigma comes in the form of Jeff 
Nuttall's Bomb Culture; a book that deals 
largely in terms of personalities whilst 
avoiding coming to terms with more ap- 
plicable tactics that would lead to a thor- 
ough negation of society. Nuttall reports 
Trocchi as saying, 

"what this (Sigma) is all about is a com- 
plete rejection of everything outside 
that door." Qeff Nuttall, Bomb Culture, 
Paladin, 1970, p.210) 

Throughout his book Project Sigma is 
distinctly linked to Trocchi the personal- 
ity. Its demise is the fault of Trocchi the 
junkie. This mood is sketched by Nut- 
tall when he chronicles the meeting at 
Braziers Park (25 July, 1964), where an 
expectant panel of sympathisers awaited 
Trocchi's inaugural address only to be 
kept waiting by Trocchi who had miscalcu- 
lated the quantity of heroin he had taken 
the previous night. This to Nuttall signi- 
fies the beginning of the end. Despite 
Tom McGrath's attempts to "fill- in" there 
seems to be little understanding of the 
phrase "invisible insurrection", and no 
identification with it as a non-hierarchical 
statement.^ In its place was substituted, 
once more, the philosophy of "leaders." 
In a lucid passage from his essay, an apt 
epithet to this meeting, Trocchi identifies 
himself as an egotist, extending this iden- 
tification to all wo/men..." 

"What is to be feared is not wo/ man's 
egotism but the common failure to 
recognize and accept it. For it must be 
accepted before it can, at least, in its 
more vulgar manifestations, be tran- 
scended." (Sigma History, undated manu- 
script, p. 9) 

This lack of awareness leads not only to 
a misunderstanding of Project Sigma but 
can be applied to revolutionary groups 
and those who identify with revolutionary 
theory: hypocrisy can flourish where un- 
realised egotism and competitiveness lie. 
Trocchi... 

"The readiness with which competitive 
impulses shatter solidarity and render ac- 
tion fragmentary and ineffectual is most 



discouraging." (Sigma History, undated 
manuscript, p. 10) 

It would be counter-productive to at- 
tempt to sum up in few words the activity 
and plans of Project Sigma as piloted 
by Trocchi. Difficulties arise in actually 
ascertaining the extent to which some of 
the minor projects were developed; such 
knowledge lies in the hands of those who 
participated and they would be quick to 
point out that Sigma remained a blue- 
print. Unfulfilled as it was, Sigma can be 
seen as the 'underground' movement that 
showed greater potential than most that 
were operative in Britain in the '60s. This 
potential can be partially located in the 
fact that Trocchi was acquainted with a 
variety of countercultural movements as 
well as with individuals working in a simi- 
lar direction. Sigma's more popularist, 
non-selective attitude served to increase 
this potential by means of encouraging a 
wider breadth of engagement. 

This scope shown by Project Sigma is 
related to its identification of definition 
as limiting and can be contrasted with 
some politically motivated groupings who, 
designating themselves as the 'elect' give 
rise to a disciple-like membership. From 
the outset Project Sigma was to recognise 
itself as an exponent of 'cultural revolt,' 
an area where self-criticism and 'free'- 
thought are given greater room. 

"So the cultural revolt must seize the 
grids of expression and the powerhouses 
of the mind. Intelligence must become 
more self-conscious, realise its own pow- 
er, and, on a global scale, transcending 
functions that are no longer appropri- 
ate, dare to exercise it. History will not 
overthrow national governments; it will 
outflank them. The cultural revolt is the 
necessary underpinning, the passionate 
sub-structure of a new order of things." 
('A Revolutionary Proposal,' City Lights 
Journal, No. 2, 1964, p.l5) 

I am in danger here of separating cultural 
from political revolt, when for our times 
the development of a global and psycho- 
logically repressive capital has meant that 
combinatory endeavours are crucial. The 
cultural revolt that Sigma adjoins itself 
to can be identified as being based in a 
broader criticism of society, one that takes 
into account subjective tendencies and 
'conditions of living,' finding primary 
orientation in a 'critique of everyday-life' 
and the drive towards autonomy and 
self-responsibility. 

For Trocchi and Project Sigma the dan- 
ger of a purely political revolt lies in 



the restrictive coming to grips 'with the 
prevailing level of the political process,' 
an occurrence that hinders the pursuit 
of Sigma's intended 'coup de monde' 
becoming caught up as it would in a more 
traditional 'coup d'etat.' Political revolt 
also suggests a number of anachronisms. 
Not least the view, in many 'marxist' cir- 
cles, that revolt must seize certain key po- 




sitions under the illusion that 'power' is 
located centrally therein. Trocchi... 

"We are sure of our own power as 
something which is to be realised,not 
seized... in ourselves... now..." ('General 
Informations Service,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 
5, 1964, p.8) 

Trocchi rejects the confrontationist tac- 
tics of 'classical' theory in favour of more 
realistic methods in tune with contempo- 
rary developments that see a relocation 
of the 'terrain of struggle' away from the 
dominant 'workerist' base into society as 
a whole. The Sigmatic revolt was to be a 
ubiquitous 'outflanking' that would make 
wo/men themselves conscious of their 
conditions, eventually undermining the 
effectiveness of the institutions that have 
ossified around them. 'Men make their 
history themselves,' quotes Trocchi, but he 
by-passes Marx and Engels whose adher- 
ents have since shown their intention to 
preserve 'inherited' structures. Trocchi... 

"If you want to change things, to alter 
radically the relationship between wo/ 
man and wo/man, between wo/men 
and society, you go a very strange way 
about it if you proceed in such a way 
that, directly or indirectly, you reaffirm 
the validity for now of institutions which 
are of the effective substructure of the 
status quo." ('General Informations Serv- 
ice,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 5, 1964, p. 2) 

An attitude such as this is not concerned 
with preparing for power, instead Troc- 
chi's invisible insurrection aimed towards 
activating a collective involvement that 
would dissolve the circuitry of power, 
superceding present alienation by encour- 
aging wo/ men to 'become responsible for 
their own biographies.' Trocchi saw such 




Trocchi illustrates here an issue that has 
engrossed revolutionary groups: the ques- 
tion of organisation and the difficulty in 
popularising core theses. Arising from 
this, the Sigma writings also highlight 
problems pertaining to the role of intel- 
lectuals and artists in any movement for 
concrete change: the abstract procrasti- 
nation of intellectuals and the danger of 
elitism in an artistic affirmation of individ- 
uality. Nevertheless it is clearly important 
to associate Trocchi with ideas and tactics 
fundamentally more far-reaching than 
the British literary 'underground' scene 
of the '60s was capable of coping with. In 
an unpublished essay on the 'history' of 
Sigma, reluctantly written, Trocchi says... 



a task as incompatible with the outmoded 
practices of the 'left' political parties and 
splinter groups whose awareness of differ- 
ing levels of oppression was/is slight, their 
non-dogmatic interpretations rare. 

In Trocchi's day this was not as apparent as 
it is now, thus Sigma must be recognised 
as belonging to that current of contesta- 
tion whose critique can be placed on the 
vanguard.' Trocchi's acknowledgement 
of the idea that the creative impulse has 
placed people in direct conflict to the pre- 
vailing mode of organization links up with 
the revolutionary drive towards concerted 
action as represented by 'wage-workers.' 
The 'avant-garde' concern over the divi- 
sion between 'art' and 'life.' 'culture' and 
'politics' leads it to adopt the same aims: 
the overcoming of social separation. 




Sigma as part of the 'vanguard,' at least 
by virtue of its theory, was uncompromis- 
ing in its rejection of 'alien society' and 
astute in its recognition of official opposi- 
tion as subsumed. For Sigma there can be 
no limits to the processes of change and 
development as long as there remains 
outlets for a variety of criticisms and in 
this respect Sigma echoes the desire for a 
truly human activity to be made possible 
beyond the boundaries of a reified reality 
intent on maintaining a repressive status 
quo. For Sigma, history is a perpetual 
state of incompletion. 

"Sigma is a word referring to something 
which is quite independent of myself 
or of any other individual, and if we 
are correct in our historical analysis, we 
must regard it as having begun a long 
time ago." ('General Informations Serv- 
ice,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 5, 1964, p. 1) 

The choice of the word 'sigma,' a math- 
ematical symbol denoting 'all' or 'the sum 
of emphasises the Sigma attitude: the 
word's ambivalence and intriguing quali- 
ties make it unidentifiable with staid re- 
sponses, complimentarily binding it to an 
anonymous movement that was to hope- 
fully 'snowball' and progress through 
participation. 

The most immediate tactic employed 
by Project Sigma was the creation of an 
'International Index' - later referred to 
as 'pool cosmonaut,', a phrase resulting 
from Trocchi's description of himself as 
a 'cosmonaut of inner-space.' The Inter- 
national Index was to serve as a tool to 
'unite mind with mind,' a means of chan- 
neling the dispersed energy of individuals 
into a reservoir of 'talent' and cognitive 
power that would fuel the insurrection 
that Sigma was attempting to instigate 
and nurture. 

"It is the fact of the existence of this 
international pool of talent and its evi- 



dent availability here and now that is 
the ground of our cautious optimism." 

{Sigma History, undated manuscript, p. 3) 

In order to generate enthusiasm and 
outline basic themes an on-going series 
of written works was issued under the title 
Sigma Portfolio. Trocchi's initial essays, 
'The Invisible Insurrection...' and 'Tacti- 
cal Blueprint', appeared as S.P.2 and S.P.3 
respectively and have often been printed 
together, identifiable as they are as 'the 
most comprehensive expression of the 
basic attitude underlying the whole Sigma 
experiment.' 

Trocchi's other contributions to the Port- 
folio include S.P.5 General Informations 
Service, a further outlining of situation 
and tactics; S.P.4 Potlatch, an attempt to 
set up a non-elitist inter-personal log that 
would collect 'an international under- 
ground body of opinion beyond conven- 
tional limits.' ('Potlatch,' Sigma Portfolio, 
No.4, 1964, p.l) 

The Lettrist International, of which Troc- 
chi was a member, issued an information 
bulletin of the same name from 1954-57. 
The Sigma Potlatch can perhaps be taken 
together with S.P.I The Moving Times, a 
broadsheet/ poster featuring the writing 
of William Burroughs and issued in Tan- 
giers. The Moving Times was to have been 
displayed in underground stations but 
rejected as it was by London Transport, it 
was mainly flyposted in galleries and cafes. 
Both Potlatch and The Moving Times can 
be seen as lending practical weight to Troc- 
chi's polemic against publishing, which 
he sees as soliciting only conditioned 
responses as opposed to the 'vital flow of 
informations' predicted for both The Mov- 
ing Times and Potlatch whose ingredients 
would encourage greater engagement 
with their content as well as being free of 
the censorship of publishers. Sigma was to 
acquire its own printing- press to increase 
the issuing of Portfolio and the 'post- 
er-perversions' of The Moving Times and, 
linked to this, Trocchi stressed the need 
for a 'supply of important informations 
previously withheld from the public' 

Trocchi's other contribution to the Port- 
folio is Manifesto Situationiste, S.R18, 
his own development of a tract issued by 
the Situationist International (1957-72)^. 
Trocchi was a member of this group until 
he withdrew in the early '60s. In 1958 they 
issued the following statement on the 
Construction of Situations. 

"The situation is thus made to be lived 
by its constructors. The role played by a 
passive or bit-part playing 'public' must 
constandy diminish, while that played 
by those who cannot be called actors, 
but rather, in a new sense of the term 




'livers' must constantly increase." ( Pre- 
liminary Problems in Constructing a Situ- 
ation, ' Situationist International Anthology, 
Bureau of Public Secrets, 1981, p. 43) 

Trocchi makes this tactic malleable by 
connecting it to a foreseen rise in auto- 
mation. This technological 'innovation' 
if correctly harnessed could, Trocchi 
believed, emancipate people from the 
necessity of production, heralding a re- 
definition of work and the release of what 
he calls 'Play Value.' 

"Thus freed of all economic respon- 
sibilities, wo /man will have at his/her 
disposal a new plus value, incalculable 
in monetary terms, a plus value not 
computable according to the amount 
of salaried work... PLAY VALUE. What 
is becoming is 'Homo-Ludens' in a life 
liberally constructed." ('Manifesto Situa- 
tioniste,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 18, 1964, p. 2) 

For Trocchi the construction of situations 
is tantamount to a 'serious game' that 
would 'raise the whole tenor of daily-liv- 
ing beyond the level of stock responses' 
('Manifesto Situationiste,' Sigma Portfolio, 
No. 18, 1964, p. 3), with situation-making 
as a context from which to gain an aware- 
ness of our social and psychic conditions. 
This ties in with Project Sigma being a 
promoter of 'play,' urging others to be 
alive to the dangers of a 'leisure-time' 
that is as coerced as 'work-time.' It is the 




idea of play being able to create a tension 
between what is and what is possible that 
attracts Trocchi and Sigma, play and ex- 
perimentation being a viable means from 
which to work on 'solutions' to manifold 
oppression independent of the 'conven- 
tional economic framework.'. A society 
that knew how to play would give rise to 
an idea of life as a journey of discovery, 
with individuals being able to take control 
over their own lives. 

The Situationists, one of a number of 
post-war 'experimental' groupings, car- 
ried out their activities from a similar 
footing believing that life should be lived 
and 'frozen thought' suppressed. Their 
relevance to Trocchi and Sigma lies in 
mutual recognition of desired 'ends' with 
many instances of overlapping 'means,' 
not least of which being the 'meta-cate- 
gorical' approach. (We cannot discuss the 
theories of the Situationist International 
here as this would entail the introduction 
of a variety of individuals who, like Troc- 
chi, were at one time connected to it. Sim- 
ply 'defined' the SI could be seen as the 
convergence of 'avant-garde' practice with 
the post-war re-analysis of Marxist theory) . 
In Trocchi's Manifesto Situationniste he 
recognises the need for a revolutionary 
solution to 'our infinitely complex age of 



crises,' taking up the 'avant-garde's' citing 
of the need for a collective concrete crea- 
tivity involving the realization of poetry in 
a poetry of acts. Dutch painter Constant, 
involved with the COBRA group and the 
SI, states in the magazine Reflex: 

"...artistic creation finds itself at war 
with the existing culture, while simul- 
taneously announcing a future culture. 
With this dual aspect, art has a revolu- 
tionary role in society." ^ 

Trocchi's 'cultural revolt' does not cor- 
respond to a creativity that is stultified by 
'a civilization that draws the line between 
life and art,', but to a revitalised, direct 
and collective art that informs life. Thus 
Trocchi adds: 

"Alongside the art of the individual, 
sigmatic culture wouldinspire the art 
of dialogue, the art of interaction." 

('Manifesto Situationiste,' Sigma Portfolio, 
No.18,1964, p.4) 

This revitalisation of art implies a move 
into realms previously foreshadowed by 
'Marxist' reliance on the 'political' and 
the pursuit of 'power'; now the urban, the 
environmental, the biological, the sexual 
spheres all react to broaden the goals 
and illustrate the depth of understanding 
needed to effect any successful change. 
The American poet Michael McClure con- 
tributed an essay entitled 'Revolt' to the 
Portfolio S.P.2 1, arguing here that revolt 
is a biological necessity: 

"Revolt happens when the mind and 
body and almost voiceless tiny cries of 
the tissues rebel against the overlay of 
unnaturalities frozen into the nervous 
system." (Michael McClure, 'Revolt,' 
Sigma Portfolio, No. 21, 1964, p.3) 

Here revolt is not primarily linked to 
economic conditions and this divergence 
makes it clear that the predominance of 
any single issue over others acts to muti- 
late the attempts to alter the structures of 
society. In turn Trocchi draws our atten- 
tion to urbanism, criticising architecture 
as a purely functional 'art-form' geared to- 
wards reinforcing conventional attitudes 
and behavior. The SI, the Lettrist Inter- 
national, COBRA and the International 
Movement for an Imaginist Bauhaus all 
worked at one time or another with archi- 
tectural ideas; the SI calling for the build- 
ing of a city that would attract dissidents 
of all countries. Trocchi's links with the 
continent would most likely be the inspi- 
ration for Sigma's plans to work in a simi- 
lar direction; the Portfolio contains an 
outline of a collaboration between Joan 
Littlewood and Cedric Price for a 'con- 
sciously constructed environment,' S.P.I 1, 
as well as details of Cedric Price's Fun City 
Project, featuring as S.P.31. Elsewhere 
Trocchi sees his Sigma Centre as provid- 
ing space for spontaneous architecture. 

As can perhaps be gathered it was Trocchi 
and Project Sigma's intention to realise a 
whole range of projects that could have 
made a dramatic effect upon the political 
and cultural life of western nations. This 
grandiose claim can be substantiated if 
we consider the prevailing mood of '60s 
agitation as one of 'positive Utopia.' The 
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character of the May events in Paris testi- 
fies to this. Here the movement towards 
collective learning, 'self-management' 
and overt participation demonstrate 
again Sigma's position within a far more 
combative current. It shares with the Paris 
insurgents a pressing need for change; 
Trocchi repeatedly refers to 'getting 
started before it's tragically too late,' 
and his own urgency is communicated 
by his many plans for Sigma, plans that 
appear to develop from one another in 
rapid succession. One such plan, that 
unfortunately did not reach fruition in a 
Sigma guise, was the formation of a Sigma 
Centre or Spontaneous University, 'a non- 
specialised experimental school and crea- 
tive workshop.' The Sigma Centre was to 
be characteristically multi-focal: 

"A place, then, in London, to be found 
in the immediate future. From the 
beginning we shall regard it as our 
living-gallery auditorium-happening 
situation where conferences and en- 
counters can be undertaken, contact 
with the city made, and where some of 
our techniques, found objects, futiques 
and publications can be exhibited, it 
will be our window on theme tropolis, a 
kind of general operations base for the 
whole project." ('General Informations 
Service,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 5,1964, p. 4) 

The Sigma Centre was to be an instru- 
mental component of the 'cultural re- 
volt'. Others were foreseen to take root in 
other countries close to capital cities so as 
to exert a stronger influence by becoming 
focal-points of contestation. In his 'Invisi- 
ble Insurrection...' Trocchi sees the Sigma 
Centre as developing more in relation to 
medieval universities where intellectual 
ebullience and innovation were encour- 
aged, rather than to the universities of the 
day where a narrow view of learning is in 
operation. Trocchi: 

"The universities have become factories 
for the production of degreed techni- 
cians." ('Tactical Blueprint,' City Lights 
Journal, No. 2, 1964, p.31) 

It is worthwhile to note one or two of 
Trocchi 's criticisms here: today's universi- 
ties are inextricably linked to the social- 
political system that finances them. This 
system's view of itself as complete removes 
any trace of critical process from learn- 
ing. This lack of critical process reinforces 
the dominant social relations. One such 
characteristic invested in by these social- 
relations is the 'competitive impulse' and 
Trocchi sees this as encouraging students 
to be 'clever tacticians' and hence perpet- 
uatingthe domination of appearances. 

In retaliation the Sigma Centres were 
to initiate a 'community as art of living,' 
rejecting any academic encumbrances 
such as increases in staff and buildings in 
favour of the revitalisation of learning as a 
continual process of inter-action between 
individuals. A fixed curriculum would be 
replaced by a loose 'form' arising out of 
the 'spontaneous generation of the group 
situation,' where the sense of community 
that arises is as much a part of any intend- 
ed educative aim. It was hoped that the 
dissolution of hierarchy by communalism 
would encourage a critical intelligence 



rather than an intelligence that oper- 
ates with 'ulterior motives' in mind. This 
implies that the university established by 
Sigma would take on a 'laboratory' func- 
tion where: 

"conventional assumptions about real- 
ity and the constraints which they imply 
are no longer in operation." ('Tactical 
Blueprint,' City Lights Journal, No. 2, 1964, 
p.33) 

Contrary to many endeavours of this kind 
Trocchi and Sigma did not underestimate 
the influence of social-relations upon 
would-be participants, viewing it as im- 
perative that these relations be combated 
before any future developments could 
take place: 

"Within our hypothetical context many 
traditional historical problems will be 
recognised as artificial and contingent; 
simultaneously we shall realise our abili- 
ty to outflank them by a new approach." 
('Tactical Blueprint,' City Lights Journal, 
No. 2, 1964, p.34) 

Following on from this Sigma was to en- 
courage people to 'discover what they 
themselves are about,' an acknowledge- 
ment of widespread ignorance existing 
beneath a sheen of technical sophistica- 
tion. Trocchi: 

"We must do anything to attack the en- 
emy at his base, within ourselves." ('Pot- 
latch,' Sigma Portfolio, No. 4, 1964, p. 4) 

It is individuals, conditioned to respond 
and think in certain unquestioning ways 
that Sigma must reach. This is not to sug- 
gest that those working for Sigma were 
paragons radiating true consciousness; 
the meeting in Braziers Park illustrates 
an egotism in nucleus members surely 
generated by competitive impulses. R.D. 
Laing in his Sigma Portfolio contribu- 
tion, 'The Present Situation' S.P.6, draws 
attention to his domination of social rela- 
tions over the activities of wo/ man citing 
Heidegger's phrase 'the worst has already 
happened' to illustrate the alienation 
and separation within society and the psy- 
choanalytic tendency to exacerbate this 
condition through objectification of the 
'human subject.' Laing's work with the 
Philadelphia Association and his attempts 
to establish a Therapeutic University for 
schizophrenics was greeted with enthusi- 
asm from Trocchi, who also proffers the 
notion of individuals as being prevented 
from an understanding of themselves by 
the very networks they are dependent 
upon. 

The Sigma Centre, then, was to have been 
as much an experiment in community 
and personal interaction as an anti-uni- 
versity. Michael de Freitas (Michael X) , 
himself involved in Sigma, mentions in 
his autobiography the intention for Sigma 
'members' to live in the Sigma Centre 
with their families. The Black Mountain 
College experiment (1933-52), acknowl- 
edged by Trocchi as an antecedent, was 
founded upon similar lines. A valuable 
connection between the two was provided 
by the poet Robert Creeley, himself a 
teacher/ practitioner at Black Mountain, 
whose essay 'An American Sense' was 



number 26 in the Portfolio. This piece 
is largely concerned with the American 
Poetry scene of the late 1950s, but draws 
wider conclusions than its subject sug- 
gests. Within his essay Creeley rallies 
against the insistence with which critics 
attach predominant importance to form, 
subjugating content to fixed patterns in 
a manner suggestive of a fear of possibil- 
ity. This mode of literary criticism corre- 
sponds to the denial of experience, which 
is institutionalised in all sectors of society. 
Creeley includes the following from fel- 
low poet Charles Olsen: 

"We are still in the business of finding 
out how all action and thought have to 
be refounded."^ 

The fossilization of meaning and relation- 
ship reacted against here find similar 
expression throughout the Portfolio. A 
further reason for Trocchi 's 'tentative 
optimism' stems from just this incidence 
of cultural groupings having an 'instinct 
with the same principles.' We have already 
mentioned the Lettrist and Situationist In- 
ternationals, others mentioned by Trocchi 
include Bertolt Brecht's theatre experi- 
ments and the Semantic City at Canissy in 
France. Still following the same theme it 
is interesting to note that Sigma Portfolio 
28 was a printed circular from the Castalia 
Foundation, a group involving Timo- 
thy Leary. In an unpublished diagram 
that outlines possible outlets for Project 
Sigma, Trocchi makes reference to several 
British-based groupings that could feed 
into 'Pool Cosmonaut.' One of these was 
instigated by Joan Littlewood (see above) 
whose 'Leisuredome,' as Trocchi calls it, 
relates to Sigma's attaching importance to 
ambiance and environmental possibilities: 

"We can take care that the structural 
features of our Sigma Centre are 
geared toward and inspiring of the 
future as we imagine it." ('Tactical Blue- 
print,' City Lights Journal, No. 2. 1964, 
p.33) 

The aforementioned Therapeutic Univer- 
sity was another such scheme that would 
provide 'talent and goodwill' to the Sigma 
Project. Trocchi was particularly keen to 
give an outlet to the views of anti-psychi- 
atry within the project, partly for reasons 
of their approach to society: an angle with 
roots firmly latched onto beliefs in the 'in- 
teriorisation' of capitalist social relations. 
Trocchi 's further intention to campaign 
for a liberalising of the drug -laws and to 
take steps towards redressing the hysteria 
that surrounds their use found support 
in anti-psychiatric circles with qualified 
doctors prepared to lend their discoveries 
to such a campaign. A letter, 'HM Govern- 
ment and the Psychedelic Situation' was 
to be sent to Jennie Lee MP, and a book. 
Drugs and the Creative Process, involving 
William Burroughs, R.D. Laing and Troc- 
chi was to have been published by Hein- 
emann. 

This diagram also includes John Wesker's 
Centre 42 and John Calder's Writers 
Nights as other possibilities for reciproci- 
ty, despite the criticism meted out to them 
within the Sigma Portfolio: Centre 42 
for its parochial qualities and the Writers 
Nights for, in the words of Marcus Field, 



their promotion of 'meaningless word 
games in the name of culture.' The Sigma 
Centre, indeed the whole project, was to 
tread a fine line between such legitimacy 
and a more uncompromising position. In 
his 'Invisible Insurrection...' Trocchi uses 
Centre 42 as a springboard into outlin- 
ing a more fundamental approach than 
that shown by the 'insularity' of Wesker's 
views. Trocchi: 

"Our university must become a com- 
munity of mind whose vital function is 
to discover and articulate the functions 
of tomorrow, an association of free wo/ 
men creating a fertile ambiance for new 
knowledge and understanding... the uni- 
versity must become a living model for 
society at large." ('Tactical Blueprint,' 
City Lights Journal, No. 2, 1964, p.34) 

The last phrase is important in relation 
to Sigma's aims and tactics, themselves, 
showing greater oppositional insights 
than both Wesker's and Calder's group- 
ings. Here we see an example of Trocchi 's 
subversive technique whereby Sigma 
would use society's own mechanisms 
against itself: the system's worship of 
'individual genius' and 'innovatory tal- 
ent' would be deflected in such a way 
as to attract society's attention to these 
individuals who would not be working 
for themselves, but autonomously as part 
of Sigma's 'community of mind.' The 
involvement of respected intellectuals 
would be one way of lending legitimacy 
to the work of Sigma and it was hoped 
that the Sigma Centre (re: Sigma) could 
attain a form of 'cultural monopoly' aris- 
ing from an increasing number of artists, 
writers and intellectuals defecting to 
Sigma. This itself would force society to 
respond to a Sigma of such concentrated 
intellectual power, eventually leading to 
a position where the platform advocated 
by Sigma would provide startling contrasts 
to conventional 'autistic' society. Sigma's 
influence would be felt as a result of its at- 
tempt to 'discover and articulate the func- 
tions of tomorrow,' for example, Trocchi 's 
insistence on the arrival of 'leisure-society' 
as an area that the Project would be most 
suited to deal with [...] 

First published in Variant No. 7, 1989. 
Abridged by Jakob Jakobsen May 2012. 
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Images of the Sigma meeting at Braziers Park 
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Otlrt*» iaeliid* Allw txmhu «& •jfepld ?.«mlbti«<it^ hum Ei«tl«x «b 

J^iUwt JtitekoU «a "Eh* irMgaik in C^tatUat S»oi«1^% 

CoxuaUua Cardm on »Bxp«pl^t«l Muiie*, ftranci* Haxlv « •flfagonaS 
and K^eaU- en ih« *m>ny tad P3*otica af Airti-lMtitutlBn»t - 
ilwlBdiBe 1**. Uniwtdtia.. (Mm*, «tti-l»a.pitU», «»d 'wider- 

Utteue^ Mst ftBSrtitlag «Mi Md ia (Ua«v««d at tfaa AKTIUIilVlIlSiaT, 
j*rtiqul«P «b}iliMic ta utcrlal wWcij oeuld not athazwlaa 
Iww a puWic fdxina far aithar poUtioal ar a««4«nlc raunma. 
■wwar, va aaek ta daneaatrasa to yatinff pMpU tto katt»« af clmmm 
■truteia aod aooi*! e«ifli<rt u t^ur »«. t«nw. Far awpla, i. 

» at pnaaat, tlii« UmttiM dioouaaiano absut how ^mI why tea 
«rtfcwl*la* mpn^mt-n mat «f tiw aotivltiaa Hhioh n,,,^,, 
■■'^ paapla. aqytJiiatf ftvit Myobaaotiva dirugs ta 

»iuida*g«wiii4* MMiaatia&a mmiim U da>aa«trati«u af aalitarity 
"iih ttaa k«»ie Batian^i Ubantiaa fromi af Viataaa. 

At tU immnfmim « par a lat af attautiwi t, thi .«rtal -tructura 
•f th. pla«a. M. t*y ta kaap i*«a , 1-^ f tha faaau- 

l«ad iartltutiaaa «iiiah »• ara *tta«ptli,« to raplaca, tU» la aa 
aattar. ftetuaataigr, a. tha iMHWWaRSm h*. d«.iap«i, «muv af tha 
J»w to piajf as Mtlva part la IcmmpUtg tliiaaa xuaaijig. 

Oftao tluor dva aaaiaara at dia«.»eioi«i «„i ^p^^^^ 
•vaata. Aaaa $»km jOaoa m Satami*, «wala«a and ara op«i ta aat^ 
— af tha lir«aiVES3ITr .a walU Am«c ^u^h ^..^t^ Iw^va b-o 
Pwtiy iMlagai a dlwmaHlaii af Bli«* Pm«r led W Ofci I^pbma, Wni tr 
af tHa oatad Oalau«d f^pi-t A.aocia1.ian, cad ki«,a,lf a ««b.r of tha 
faulty, a l*rtar. «iXli« ltorau«ha: «^ ^ w«h atudaat. fro- 

tha CriUofll Uaiwwltaf •* Barlia, QtMy. 

A ^ .«itinc Of Hbat Mfpmm at tha UiTiailYISSm i. that 

P«P1. fi«i all parta of tha happ«i f ^ i„ ^ ^ 

-taatljr aa«i^ f hald diaa«.ic««, i».tiag. aiilah a^ Xart far ^ 

..ta«d a,« ..^ a«. af thaa. ^ h^re a^,d t. wxth 

.f tha ^iCTOiinasiTr «ha« th., „. La«toa ait. part of a„r 
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tt« GhMaA«r««r» ^anau paat and witar, Aii«. Oii«barK, ^ ia 
«i««t*y haipi^ ta «r««i« . ^ ^ 
i. tha Ualta, stataa ^ 

•dlta* af tha Maathlv it^i^ ^' ''^^'^ 



IB Uiidaa tk« MTlOTIfWSm is tb« <m3pf uBivaraity iiliioh atudwta oaa 
ttttaad ifiikout hmlng firat fraa tUm^ tha raif lad, ttUM axlMXtad 
Sritlaii ^t«K» ( Falevant to tbia la the faot that taqplaM 
ffPiifl-r' «^ ^ «^ i)» pepaletlAtt avar ettaade univanl^, ichiU 7iS^ 
is ateiltit^ ta mm\»X hoepital. ) 

fb* J^IUmmhSIfl ia tha oaiy plaoa ia tha wsrld tihare paopla ca& laazn 
atast jtha acif work is m^lTSimUBStt kased en huMttitarlaa aod llMXlat 
jrtBoipUa, iBClttding the aw^tgaattat af %dHfa|airOTia'. 

fhm 'iiifStOBlX^S^Wt ham Iibw as in^artast steatiog ^^uiul fas satthara 
•r tha Vm UV¥« fXMi all arcs aJf tha warld. 

Is '^OKtr raw aaniha tha Aatimxvmssn <W UMBtM has h a o afc a a eaatza af 
nrwiirtlainazy aoti^ty for all af Wastani suzwpa. Vhst la diaqnsaad, plassad, 

pK% Ista pnetleaf Mhvthar of politleal, oultuxal, «r a oa ida si o saturat 
haa h«0Ba to sMHOiiaawfeHs zavasterate la shov quartaxa* 

Na 4» Mt xalaac. Ua hsva »aaa tha aaad to lisk ama with kintirad gjraitps 
net acJjr in tha hastf Ipt pastioalATiijr ^ ^ %blrd waxld*, and 

aspaciallj ClSBkm ha^ bagua ta da : ' ^ 

lA this mpirit the JdRIUVIfl&SISnt n^lccsmes vlsitwa fXm CUM to qw« 
^■^^ *zwiid a&d oMt vitb u* k£A tMlcdaa f ti> u& your 

wfuriwi «ni te#k»# ^ ir«ico«e ne^ mil nwlulionax; i^iviti^i!i^ 
In CIZU aaod merjMhM^m in turtle would ^Lmd t« Mad arm 
mmm mt our nwk* (Writa« W JMlMIVmsXTI 0? liCmOit 4d Ilivingtos 3t,t 
LMiiM E«C*2«) W# ptMnlM to ooiitiiitta Ml vlimt w Imw b«g|ia^ and 

in %hm spirit of CHE* 'IMQ^Em^m 
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Jakob Jakobsen: I would like to ask a little 
bit about your life in New York in the early '60s. 
I read somewhere that you were a psychiatrist 
and a poet in New York in 1964. Maybe you 
could introduce who Joseph Berke was in 1964. 

Joseph Berke: I was trying to find out 
who Joseph Berke was. I'm still trying to 
find out who he is. I'm coming closer. 
But then, I was trained as a doctor, and I 
lived on the Lower East Side of New York, 
Manhattan. It was a very exciting time 
to be there, with a lot of writers and art- 
ists and people, on the Lower East Side 
of New York. So, for example, I was the 
neighbour of Allen Ginsberg, and we'd 
read poetry together in the Metro Cafe 
on 10*^^ Street and 2^^ Avenue. I was also 
for a while a doctor-in-residence at the 
Metro Cafe. So when anybody was sick, or 
had an infection, or were worried about 
something, they'd consult me in the back 
room of the cafe. And I remember help- 
ing one person who had some illness, or 
giving them some penicillin. I got paid for 
this with 2 bags of grass, marijuana. So the 
time of smoking dope, taking acid, and so 
forth, like that. 

JJ: Where were you educated as a doctor'? 

JB: I was educated at the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine in Bronx in 
New York. So I eventually moved down 
from the Bronx, which is upper New York, 
into Lower Manhattan. First I had a small 
apartment on Street. It was horrible. 
I had to walk up five flights of stairs, and 
there were cockroaches everywhere, you 
know? I would come in, and it was three 
rooms: a bedroom, a living room and 
a kitchen, and the bathtub was in the 
kitchen, and cockroaches were all over 
the kitchen. 

JJ: But how come you, as a doctor, got in 
touch with the more cultural scene, the Beat- 
niks and so forth'? I guess you as a doctor were 
meant to work within science. . . 

JB: I was always interested in social is- 
sues. So I organized a General Strike for 
Peace in New York in 1963. Marched from 
the upper Bronx to Lincoln Center, which 
is the centre in Manhattan. I think it's 
about 10 miles. I walked all the way, in my 
white robes, my stethoscope, everything 
like that. So, I was interested in social 
issues, and that's how you get to meet 
people who are also interested in social is- 
sues. This was organized with Julian Beck, 
from the Living Theater. So I got to meet 
people, like Carolee Schneeman, who's a 
great artist, who's still a great performing 



artist. And lots of poets and writers. My 
buddy in New York was also Calvin Hern- 
ton. Calvin was a sociologist and a poet, 
a great poet. He wrote a book called Sex 
and Racism in America. He originally came 
from southern America, Nashville, TN, I 
think. We would hang out in the Metro 
Cafe or bars around Avenue A, Avenue B. 
Tompkins Square Park is where there was 
a lot happening. 

JJ: And could you tell a little about what 
made you interested in education, and eventu- 
ally made you involved in setting up the Free 
University of New York ? 

JB: Well, I'm very well-educated, 
[laughs] I went to university, I went to 
Columbia College, from Columbia Col- 
lege I went to medical school. And I 
found that, technically, the education was 
brilliant, but they really bypassed social 
issues, and things which I wanted to learn 
about the world. So it was because of that 
that I teamed up with other people, or 
other people teamed up with me, and we 
first started the Free University of New 
York. I think it was in a loft on 14^^ Street. 
So, various issues about sexuality, racism, 
politics, economics, philosophy, seemed 
relevant. Also, the context of this was the 
Vietnam War. I was a conscientious objec- 
tor in the Vietnam War. And by the time I 
came here I had to do alternative service. 
I was drafted. So I did alternative service 
at Kingsley Hall in London, which is the 
community which Laing established. That 
was accepted. I was at Kingsley Hall for 
two years. Well, more than that, but after 
two years, I finished my conscientious ob- 
jector's service, and I applied for veterans' 
benefits, and they told me to piss off. 

JJ: [laughs] 

JB: And I was angry about that, since 
Kingsley Hall was like a battleground any- 
way, at least as hard as being in Vietnam. 

JJ: Just to return to the Free University of 
New York - Allen and Sharon Krebs, Jim Mel- 
len, James Weinstein, Staughton Lynd, Gerald 
Long, and you were in the committee. Can you 
describe this founding committee, or the people, 
if you remember them ? 

JB: I remember Allen and Sharon very 
well, and they were deeply committed 
people politically. Very left-wing, very 
angry over the Establishment. Sharon 
had a moment of fame during the 1968 
Presidential convention in Chicago, when 
she entered into the convention hall na- 
ked, carrying the head of a pig on a plate. 
That stirred up things no end. She was 
very pretty too. Eventually Allen came to 
Kingsley Hall and lived in Kingsley Hall 
for quite a while. 



JJ: Where did you meet, or, this group, how 
was it brought together? Was it people from the 
political scene, or the cultural scene, or..? 

JB: It was a mixture. I mean, the politi- 
cal and the cultural scene mixed together. 
As I said, at that time, we were all Marx- 
ists, and wanted to change the system, and 
we were also scared about nuclear war. So 
that added an element to the whole thing. 

JJ: But how did the University work? 

JB: Well, we advertised locally. We put 
around leaflets everywhere, and we had 
courses in black culture, in racism, in 
sex in America, in America as a kind of 
capitalist bastion, on American milita- 
rism, and so forth. And then we would 
advertise, put posters up everywhere, and 
people would come. And we had a loft, 
and then we had rooms, so it lasted for 
a while. The main inspiration was Allen 
and Sharon Krebs. And they were pas- 
sionately against the war in Vietnam, and 
passionately against the capitalist system. 
And passionately against oppression and 
racism. That was part of the founding 
ethos of it. 

JJ: But I'm also thinking of the implications 
of setting up an institution like a university in 
New York at that time. Was it quite a signifi- 
cant step, in a way, to make a counter-insti- 
tution like that? I'm just thinking in terms of, 
was it Black Mountain College, or Paul Good- 
man; what kind of inspirations fed into your 
taking part informing this institution? 

JB: I wasn't too aware of Black Moun- 
tain College at the time. There was a 
place called Bard College, and other 
places which were more... more well- 
organized, really, than we were. I think we 
lasted - FUNY lasted - for several years. 
And then it probably collapsed once Allen 
and Sharon came to Europe. They were 
the people who held it together. Some of 
the leading poets were there, and artists. 
It was also a place where people could 
meet, and exchange ideas, and hang out. 
The universities, the regular universities, 
were kind of very constricted and con- 
stricting. And here we were just trying to 
open things up, opening a place to have a 
discussion about what was relevant to us. 

JJ: What kind of values were embedded in 
the Free University ? 

JB: Open enquiry, radical thinking, be- 
ing able to experiment with ideas - stuff 
like that. 

JJ: The kind of community, I read some- 
where, that had more than 200 people sign up 
in the beginning - how was a day at the Free 
University? Could you describe the kind of dy- 
namic, social dynamic, as far as you remember, 
of course. 



JB: You know, all those things are... you 
know, you have a place, you meet, you 
have coffee, you go out afterwards, then 
you go to a poetry reading, or go to a 
bar. The whole place, you know, it wasn't 
just one place, it was like the whole scene 
around there. So it was a whole general- 
ized area that was taken over by discus- 
sions, and a lot of creative people. 

You could consider the Metro Cafe as 
an extension of the Free University. The 
Metro Cafe had two readings every week. 
One on Monday, I think, and one on 
Thursday, or Wednesday, I forgot. Anyone 
who wanted to read poetry could read any 
poem that he wanted. Some were invited 
to read their poetry specifically, like Susan 
Sherman and Diane Markowski, Allen 
Ginsberg, Gregory Corso, Calvin Hern- 
ton, all the people there. These were very 
important poets, and still are. Not just 
run-of-the-mill people spouting out their 
words, these were very well-known peo- 
ple too. So that was great. And my great 
wish was to be able to be invited to read 
poetry there, though I never quite made 
it. There were several journals published. 
One was called The Metro Cafe and the oth- 
er was called Fuck You: a Journal of the Arts. 

That was a very important magazine 
for several years. Published by Tuli Kup- 
ferberg who lived across the street from 
me. A storefront. I always wanted to get 
published in Fuck You. A lot of libraries 
wouldn't carry it because at the time it 
was considered too scurrilous, or too out- 
rageous a title to even have catalogued. 
So we were trying to be outrageous and 
different. This is the tail-end of the '60s, 
but you know, what came before it was 
an extremely oppressive atmosphere in 
America. That is what we were trying to 
confront, and overcome. 

JJ: After you left, do you know how long the 
Free University kept running? 

JB: I think it sort of broke apart when 
Allen and Sharon came to England. That 
happened after the Chicago Convention, 
1968. Beatniks were early '60s, hippies 
were late '60s. And that was when Jerry 
Rubin and Abby Hoffman and others 
were doing their thing at the Chicago 
Convention. And there was also the Ber- 
keley Free U. So all these things coalesced 
around the same time, and then split 
apart. 

JJ: Then you went on to London, as you de- 
scribed, and you went to Kingsley Hall. What 
did you know of Kingsley Hall, what have you 
heard about Kingsley Hall from when you were 
in the States ? 
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A Letter from Prison to my Black Brothers and Sisters 

Being a man is th-^ Qonti^U3Ji|- ^^^^ pf^ one/s,_ life; one loses a "bit 
of manhood with every stale compromise t& ffi'e' autliorltyi ^^f any power in which 
one does not helieve. Mo slave should die a natural death. There is a point 
\^here caution ends- and cowardice begins. Every day I airi in prison I will 
refuse both food and water* 

huriger is for the liberation of my people; my thirst is for the 
ending cf oppression* I am a political prisoner^ belief that 

black people must be free. The government has taken a poBiticn true to its 
fascist nature. Those v/ho they cannot convert ^ they must silence* This 
government has become the enemy of mankind. 

Death can no longer alter our nath to freedom. For our people, 
death has been the only known exit from slavery and oppression , We must open 
others. Our will to live must no longer supersede our will to fight , for our 
fighting will determine if our race shall live. 

To desire freedom is not enough. We must move from resistance to 
aggression, from revolt to revolution. For every black deaths there must be 
ten dead racist cops. For every Efex Stanford and fuey Newton, there must be 
ten Detroits* j\nd for every Orangeburg^ there must be a Menb i enphu . 

Brothers and Sis tore, and all oppressed people, we must prepare 
ourselves both mentally and physically, for the major confrontation is yet to 
come, Wg must fight! It is the people who^ in the final analysis^ make and 
determine history^ not les!i^3ps^^^r.^^yst,&ms. The laws to govern us must be niade 
by us* ' ■ ' ' 

Jfey the deaths of- 68 ^^sigtial the beginning; pf the end of this country, 
I do what I must out of love for my people, tSy will is to fight; resistance is 
not enough. Aggression is the order of the day. 

Note to America ! 

Americas If it takes- j^sj^meafe^rtc^ to revolt against 

you and to organise your jails to revolt against you, and to^ organise your ^ ' 
troops to revolt against ybU, "y^d /t^- oigSirara^ c^ir^(^en, your god, your 

poor, your country, and to organise mankind to rejoice in youx- destruction and 
ruin, then here is my life* 

3"JT m SOUL BEMKCS TO W PEOFLS! 

MS IMS TUSHME ^IBIL^LSHAKA! V' 
\!E SI-iALL COlJ^.rjSR V/IT^IOTOl ^B(iT^^f ^.^^^ 

- Rap Broxm, 

Antiuniversity forum on 

JL:'.CK POWHR Saturday, March 25, 7 00 p.m. 
Speakers include David Cooper, Obi Egbuna^ Allen Krebs, Leon R^dler, Bro, Young. 
Admission free to members of the Antiuniversity community. 



JB: Oh, Kingsley Hall had just started. 
Kingsley Hall had started as a community 
in June, July '65. So I arrived, I was there 
with Calvin. We came over on a boat called 
The Happy Castle. Eleven days coming 
from New York to Southampton. It was 
Calvin Hernton, his girlfriend Cathy, and 
John Keys. John Keys was also a very great 
poet who was part of the scene. And John 
Keys' girlfriend came over before him. 

Calvin wrote a novel about the trip 
called Scarecrow. In the novel, I was 'Dr. 
Yaz' giving acid to everybody. He probably 
exaggerated a teeny bit about that. 

We came to Kingsley Hall with all this 
New York energy pulsing through us. And 
we blew the whole social structure apart, 
because the people who had started it 
resented us very much. Particularly a man 
called Clancy Sigal, who was a novelist, 
who eventually wrote a novel about Kings- 
ley Hall and Laing and so forth. 

And then we got to Kingsley Hall, and 
there was a crisis, a near-crisis, about Mary 
Barnes. Mary Barnes was a 45-year old 
woman nurse, who decided the only way 
that she could un-twist herself was to go 
back and become a fetus, then grow up 
again. There was a big crisis, 'What would 
happen with Mary?' She had moved in 
right from the beginning. At first she 
lived in a box in the basement. A box by 
an English artist named John Latham. 
And she wouldn't go out of the box. She 
was peeing and shitting in the box and 
everything. Horrible smells. 

So people had to decide what to do with 
her. And Laing thought that maybe she 
should be fed with a tube in there. And 
Aaron Esterson who was also a psychiatrist 
there said 'no, you can't do that, it's too 
dangerous.' So there was a lot of conflict 
about Mary. Eventually Laing asked Mary 
if it would be okay if she was fed with a 
baby bottle. And Mary reluctantly acqui- 
esced to this. And then he said, 'Well, 
who's going to feed her?' And I said, 'I'll 
do it.' And that's how I got started. 

JJ: You were living together in Kingsley Hall. 
There was a community. 

JB: Yeah, the community was around 
Laing. There were several communities. 
The community around Laing when La- 
ing was there - and when Laing wasn't 
there. Several of my friends from medical 
school joined me there, eventually came 
over. Leon, and Morty, and Jerome, they 
were all buddies from medical school. We 



had had a good group in medical school. 
Discussing social issues also. So this was 
like a forerunner of the Free University, 
and the Antiuniversity, it was our dis- 
cussion group. Kingsley Hall was like a 
university in itself, like an anti-university. 
Because we had all sorts of courses there 
going on. Courses were run every fort- 
night, every two weeks. By New Left Review 
magazine, you had all the people from 
New Left Review being there... 

JJ: What kind of courses were they ? 

JB: Discussions about politics and eco- 
nomics and so forth. 

JJ: I found a letter where I guess you were 
inviting to a meeting in '65 about setting up 
the Free University of London at Kingsley Hall. 
But I read, I think, somewhere, that your Brit- 
ish colleagues didn H want a Free University 
within this kind of psychiatric environment. Do 
you recall that'? 

JB: I think that Kingsley Hall was a free 
university. And there's all sorts of meet- 
ings and discussions going on, especially 
about organizing the Dialectics of Libera- 
tion conference. 

JJ: Education has been like a thread through 
your whole life and career. If you should ex- 
plain your concept of education, how would 
you do that? 

JB: Basically, wanting to know what's 
real. What's real? What makes the world 
tick? What makes the world go, what 
makes us go in the world? There's a world 
out there, and a world inside of me. So... 
I'm a micro-educationalist. Psychotherapy 
is a micro education. There's a macro 
education about what goes on out there. 
How to bring them together. That's like 
what Marcuse was talking about. That's 
what I tried to do with my book The tyr- 
anny of malice, or, malice through the 
looking-glass. Bringing together personal 
and social forces. That's how they become 
macro social forces. 

JJ: Coming from the Kingsley Hall, what 
was the reason you wanted to make the Dialec- 
tics of Liberation Congress, if you had already 
a discussion going at Kingsley Hall? 

JB: Well, we had a discussion going at 
Kingsley Hall but it was a mini-discussion. 
We wanted a macro-discussion. We wanted 
a kind of World Congress. With all the 
great intellectuals from all over the world 
coming to discuss violence, destructiv- 
ism, what we can do to change things. We 
thought that we were very - how would 
you say - we were chuffed with ourselves. 



full of ourselves. We thought, we knew 
through psychological means why a lot of 
these destructive forces were taking place. 
We wanted to share with people, all these 
opinions. 

JJ: But also '67 was the Summer of Love, 
and I think its quite significant that you made 
a congress on the nature of violence. 

JB: Because eventually love, love which 
was unrequited, love which is unex- 
pressed, love which is stifled, turns into 
violence. And also love, of course, is the 
antidote to many destructive forces. De- 
structive forces - I'm talking about envy, 
greed, and jealousy. And I would add nar- 
cissism. Envy, greed and jealousy is what 
the Christians called seven deadly sins. 
Now certainly the seven deadly sins are 
also balanced by seven benevolent graces. 
The seven graces. But when the balance 
gets out of whack, not only do we get out 
of whack personally, but the whole culture 
gets out of whack. So you have too much 
envy, but not enough love. We have envy 
balanced by gratitude. So someone who's 
ungrateful, that's another way of express- 
ing hatred. We have greed balanced 
by generosity, or jealousy balanced by 
compassion. We have jealousy go up, or 
compassion go down. Or greed go up, or 
generosity go down. Like that. So this is 
what I'm trying to work out. Beginning at 
that time at Kingsley Hall, then through 
Dialectics, and afterwards. 

JJ: At the Dialectics of Liberation, the kind of 
discussion there, of course it was primarily well- 
known people making presentations. People like 
Stokely Carmichael, and Marcuse, and a whole 
series of cultural and political persons. But I've 
always been thinking about it as a Congress, 
the most important part of it was all the semi- 
nars and all the discussions ? 

JB: That's right. 

JJ: Could you maybe tell a little bit about the 
nature of the event in terms of the socializing, 
the micro-relations ? 

JB: Yes, I mean the Antiuniversity of 
London essentially began with the Dia- 
lectics of Liberation conference. That 
was the first event of the Antiuniversity, 
and the Antiuniversity was the second 
event of the Dialectics. So in the morning 
there were lectures by the main speak- 
ers, then there was lunch and discussions 
continued over Primrose Hill and around 
the area and the pubs, the cafes. I think 
I mentioned last time that, amazingly, in 
London for two weeks it didn't rain. It was 
sunny for two weeks. That helped a lot. 

Afterwards we broke into smaller 
groups, which were led by group lead- 
ers who were familiar with the topics. 
Maybe eight, ten groups. All over The 
Roundhouse, different parts, discussing 
what was going on. We were divided into 
Alphas, Betas and Gammas. Alphas were 
the main speakers. Betas the group lead- 
ers, and Gammas were the participants. 
And then the evenings, again, there were 
more informal discussions, where people 
were hanging around. People lived in The 
Roundhouse. A good friend of mine - I 
remember this very well - she lived in The 
Roundhouse for two weeks. Stayed there 
all the time. 

And then the next day, there was anoth- 
er speaker and the whole thing continued 
again. 

JJ: Who became the seminar leaders? 
JB: People like myself, also Leon Redler 
and Morton Schatzmann, other psycholo- 



gists and psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. 
Some who were into Laing, and other 
people who were more familiar with 
Bateson's work and Cooper's work and 
others' work. And then we had political 
people like Stokely Carmichael. One of 
the people was Allen Krebs, who founded 
the Free University of New York. He was 
there. So it continued in that vein. People 
who had some expertise. 

JJ: How did you break down the specializa- 
tion between you ? Or did you break it down ? 

JB: We didn't break it down that much. 
It was mostly people who had some exper- 
tise in the main topic, and it wasn't bro- 
ken down into political expertise, or this 
kind of expertise. Just a general familiar- 
ity with it. And the seminar groups were 
groups of about twenty. 

JJ: The quality of these discussions, could 
you describe it a little bit? What was the dy- 
namic of the groups, or what ideals did you 
have for this kind of group-work? 

JB: I think it was mostly to help peo- 
ple to digest. Digest what was said in the 
main meeting, go over it again and again. 
So if someone didn't understand some- 
thing, they would bring it up and then it 
would be batted around, 'what did this 
mean?' When Bateson talked about issues 
like the 'double bind,' what is a double 
bind? How can we illustrate it? How can 
we apply it in terms of family dynamics, 
for example. So eventually the hope was 
that people would have some better idea 
of what was involved. When Carmichael 
talked about 'Black Power,' well, what's 
Black Power? Did you have to be Black to 
have Black Power? Can you have White 
Power, or Yellow Power? 

JJ: But in relation to Black Power, there was 
lots of friction, or debate? 

JB: That's right, yeah. And a lot of 
people who contested the idea of Black 
Power. Is it true, or should they have 
Black Power, or are they just racists in 
reverse, stuff like that. The whole issue of 
racism and institutionalized racism. Such 
as we see, and it was just beginning to be 
discussed then, such as we saw in the po- 
lice forces in England at the time. There 
was beginning to be a discussion about it. 
Now there's a big discussion about it. 

JJ: You yourself were hosting what was called 
the Anti-Institution seminar 

JB: That's right. I was talking about the 
creation of the Free Universities, differ- 
ent kinds of... I don't know, I don't like 
the word 'anti-' so much, but... Alterna- 
tive televisions, alternative radio stations, 
alternative places where people could be 
helped if they had a breakdown instead of 
mental health facilities. Alternative pub- 
lishing within the so-called underground 
press. All these things I was trying to bring 
together. 

JJ: Like the Antiuniversity... 

JB: Yes, the Antiuniversity. The Antiuni- 
versity theoretically came from the Dialec- 
tics of Liberation. It was really an attempt 
to continue discussions that got started 
there. Discussions on all levels. Psycholog- 
ically, sociologically, and every which way. 
And that lasted for about three years. We 
had a lot of the best intellectuals in Lon- 
don speaking there. So people came out 
of curiosity, out of fame. By then Laing 
was very famous, became more famous. 
But it was, for a while, it was a good op- 
portunity to broaden the discussion that 
had started at the Dialectics. You have to 
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By David Cooper 



The Anti-Hospital 




Sdii^ophrenics ticcupy about two thirds 
of the Ueds in moat mentfil bo^pit^ls 
and mental hospitals are nearly half ih*^ 
total lio^pitai beds in the country. In 
most Eurcipean countries about 1 per 
cent of the population go to hospitals 
at least once in their lifetime with the 
diagno&ls schizophrenia and the Swiss 
psychlatriEt Bleuler estimated that 
for every one schizophronic in a hos- 
pital there arc about ten ''at large" in 
the eommynity. If one takes Eote of re- 
cent research into the familial origin of 
schizophrenia (s^ee Saiiity, Madness and 
the Family by ft, D. Laing and A- Ester- 
son, Tavistock Publications, 196-1) and 
its conclusion, that schizophrenia not 
a disease in one person but rather a crazy 
way in which whole families function » 
then one realises the massive social 
problem presented by this disease or per- 
haps pseudo-disease- For the emerging 
view is that ajcute schij;ophrenla is no I 
a disease process wiHi as yet undeter- 
mined somatic or psychological causes, 
but rELther that it is a mlcrosocial crisis 
situation in which one member tif a group ,^ 
usually a fiiinily group, is elected hy a 
process which -is often violent and arbi^ 
trary to become the patient* 

The implication for tlie psychiatric ward 
Is that we must under. stand very clearly 
the nature of this sort of violence* We 
must understand how the patient- to-be 
becomes mystified by others and then 
progressively invalidated as an autono- 
mous person. The invalidation must not 
be continued In the ward and staff mu&^t 
begin to refuse to enter Into \hB tradi- 
tional covert collusion with the patient^ s 
family. In the past this t^ollusmti has 
often meant that staff become implicated 
in a progressive violence that i& per- 
petratedn in the name of treatment, against 
the labelled patient, 

rf the eonventional psyehiatric ward 
and hnsipttal are in many ways oppasile 
to those Indicated by the nature of the 
echlaopbrenia problenEi, why not e?q>loro 
this contTfi/liction by settini; up In tlic 



heart of a mental hospital an experi- 
mental unit which Ideologically wcjtjld be 
in some sen^e an anti-hospital? It was 
agreed thut we should do this at our 
hospital — a large mental hospital of 
2,300 patients jx3st northwest of London. 

After a year during which staff were 
selected and emcjtion allj^ prepared, we 
commenced the unit in Janujii'y 1962 with 
19 male patients In v/hat, until that time, 
had been the insulin ooma ward. About 
two thirds of the patients had been dli^- 
nosed as sciilaophrenic and tliey were 
adolescent or ycning adult men. in the 
second year the unit expanded intcj a 30 
bed ward. Roth wards were close to 
the geographical center of the hospital, 

Wc had one central convict! on ^ founded 
on repeated unhappy experiences in con- 
ventional psychiatric admission wards ^ 
that liefci'e we have any chance of under- 
standing what goes on in the patients 
the stMff have to have at leatit some 
elementary awareness about what goes on 
in themselves. We therefore airtaed to 
explore in our day to day work the whole 
range crE preconceptions, pro] ud ices ami 
fantasies that staff have about each other 
and jdjtmt the ].mlients. 

This is T]indoi.]btedly a. major t^ksk. The 
psychiatric institution throughout its his- 
tory has found it necessary to defend 
itself against tht? mailness which It is 
supposed to contain -- dishirhance. dis- 
integration, violence, contamination* The 
E^taff defences, insofar as tlicy arc erected 
against ilhjsory rather than real d anger 
may he collectiYeiy te=rm«d institutional 
irrationality'* What^ then* is the reality 
of madness in the mental hospital and 
what Ls illusion? What are the defining; 
limits of institutional irrationality? 

It has long been recognized that a great 
deal of violent bohavior in mental patients 
iK a direct reaction to physical rt^straint. 
If any m amber of the public were to be 
seized by several burly men and thrust 
into a straight jacket for reasons whioh 
were obscure to hinri, and if his atLempta 
to find an explanation were without avail. 



his natural reaction v-^ould be to struggle 
We ai-c no longer in tlie era of 3traig}^t» 
iackeis and padded rooms are on the way 
out, but it is not so long ago th^ the 
writer saw a patient, kicking [jnd acream- 
ttig in a straightjmtsket, carried by sever ai 
policemen into the observation ward: one 
had only to d ism ins the polioem^iri ufui 
remove the etraightjjicket to end the pa, 
tient's violent reactions* 

Tod ay psych i atr i sts r e sort to ' ' ehen^ ic al 
restraint*' -- sedatives and tranquilllg- 
ers a.nd to electroshock :md bedrests 
The effect of these less dr?ii^ tie measures, 
however J if^ much the f^ame if tliey iire 
used, as tliey often are, without any rea- 
sonable explanation. The expectation set 
ui3 whftD a patient is given a large d[>se 
of tranquilliser is that there is d;±nger 
in him whieh mu^st he controlled. I'a- 
tient^ who are very sensitive to such 
expectations often oblige by provldinir 
the violence — at least until they are 
subdued by a. larger dose of the sam^; 
' treatment. This is not ic say tha.t 
disturbed patienti^ should not be given 
tranquillisers but simply that there should 
be clarity in tlie mind oi (he doctor 
and of the patient about what is being 
done. 

There r surely i^. The meaning of thi$. 
situation is only too often lost in the 
quasi- medical mystique of ''Illness** and 
'^treatjnent." Why should oae not, for 
instance, tell the patients ^*Vm givSng 
you this stuff called Largactll to quieten 
you down a bit so that we can get on with 
the rest of our Job without feeling too 
anxious about what yc(u are going to get up 
to nextr* 

One of the conrnionest staff fantasies 
ici mental hospitals is that if patient 
are not eoerced verbally or physically 
into getting cut of bed at a certain hour 
iu the morning they will stay in bed 
until they rot away. Behind this is ' 
staff anxiety overncn-confcrmismv.^tlvthc 
time regulation tmd general control in 
their own lives* The patient is that 
frightening aspect of Lhemselvcs that 
sometimes docs not want to get oat of 
bed in the morning and come to workr 
It is obviously true that if they succumbed 
to this temptation they would lose their 
jobs. It is altin true that young ^chiso- 
plirenic patients will eventually leave hos- 
pitals imd tjike j obs whitsh tliey will have to 
attend pmieUially. But all this ignores 
the life hlsitjrioal ai^-nfficance of the 
''staying in bed problem.'' In the past 
the patient has probably depended entirely 
on his m.other to get him up in the mornings 
Shortly pirlor to his admission he tias 
4»ften rebelled against thU enforced depen- 
dence by what, for variou^s reasons^ is 
Lhe only course avai table to him, namely 
staying in bed despite his mother's ef- 
forts to get him up. This *^vithdrawill" 
is often one of the ''presenting S^Tnp- 
Loms'" of schizophrenia. 

In the hospital one can re^ieat tJie 
family pattern, that is to say gratify 
the patient'ir> dependent needs by getting 
him up; this is really gettiJig up FOH 
HIM, Or one. can Lake the *'risk" Of 
leaving the decision to him in the hope 
that he will one day GET UP llIMSEI.F. 
In fact, after many heated discussions 
of this issue in the unit and a great deal 
of policy difference between the nursing 
shifts it was found that if tlie usual vigor- 
ous rcjuaing procedures were abandoned 
and patic?nts left to get up themselves 
they Invariaijly did rise, even if in some 
cases they would spend most of the day 
in bed for several weeks. No one rottetl 
away after all and the gain in personal 
autonomy !=eemed worthwhile- 

We had begun to question the ancient 
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ANTI-HOSPITAL 

myth that tells us that Satan nmkt^ & work 
Kles tr uc ti venes s , mas tur b ati on , proni i ^ - 
cutty) for idle hands, but were not cer- 
tain about where we went from there. 
Work projects would at least form a 
group, make a happy ward fj^mily. Llut 
perhaps people had come to the hospital 
to get away from ''happy families." Or 
rather they had been sent to the hospital 
to keei; the family hiippy. We worked 
ttirou§srh a number of virile desLruetive 
jobs, knocking down an air raid shelter, 
breaking: up an aero enjirine: these iobs 
it was felt would provide a ''safe out- 
let" for - '^dangerous ag^gressive im- 
pulses/' The jobs were done without 
enthusiaf^m and the staff soon began to 
realize tlieir irrelevance in the realprob^ 
lems of anger* People had real rea- 
sons to be angry with real other people 
at home and in the hospital (tliis was 
not entirely reducible to projection). The 
aero engine was an injiocent party. 

There was a progressive blurring of 
role bet^^'een nurses, doctor, ocoupational 
therapist and patients which Vsr ought into 
focus a number of disturbing jind ap- 
parently paradoxical questions; for ex- 
ample, can patients ''treat" other pa- 
tients and can they even treat staff? Can 
staff realise quite frajil^ly iind acknow- 
ledge in the eonununity their o\\m areas 
of incapacity and ^nllness" and their need 
for "treatment?" If they did what would 
happen ne?£t and who would control it? 

It was at this point that the most 
radical departure from conventional psy- 
chiatric work was initiated. If the s^taff 
rejected prescribed ideas iiljwit their func-- 
tion and ii they did not quite know what 
to do next, why do" anything? Why not 
withdraw from the whole field of hos- 
pital staff and patient expectation in terms 
of organizing patients into activity, super- 
vising the ward domestic work and gen- 
erally "treating patients.'* The staff 
group decided to limit their fimctlon to 
controlling the drug cupboard as was 
legally required (some of the more ^\,jvcr- 
active and impulsive*' patients were on 
the tranquilliser Largactil) and to deal- 
ing with ward administrative issues in- 
volving other hospital departments over 
the telephone. 

A necessary prelude to this major 
policy change was explanation to the nur- 
sing office and other hospital departments. 
The kitohen staff for instance were in- 
f firmed that if the aluminium food con- 
tainers were returned unwashed they 
should leave them until they were cleaned. 
If people wanted to eat they would have 
to clean the containers. These decisit>ns 
were made quite clear to everyone in 
the community incetings. 

Despite these explanations and super- 
ficial acceptance of them, subsequent e- 
vents were dramatic. In the first phase 
dirt accumulated higher and higher in 
the corridors. Dining room tables were 
covered with the previous day's unwashed 
plates.. Signs of horror were evoked in 
visiting stafft in particular nursing offi- 
cers on their twice daily rounds. Pa- 
tients decided their own leave periods, 
getting out of bed, attendance at meet^ 
ings. Staff were anxious throtighout but 
particularly since no patients showed si^s 
of organizing themselves to attend to 
these matters* 

External administrative pressure on the 
ward staff rapidly mounted- The pa- 
tients were divided in their resfjonse, 
A few began more nurse attention, Ihosc 
less urgently dependent expressed some 
dia- satisfaction but at the same time 
made it clear that they appreciated the 
more authentic elements in the policy 
change. 

Subsequent events must be seen in re- 
lation to the problem of doctor centred- 
ncss in mental hospital ward adminls- 




tration. In conventional wards all but 
the most trivial decisions have to tie 
eitlier made by or blessed ]>y the rfoctor. 
The doctor is invested and sometimes 
invests himselt with magical powers of 
understimding and curing. 

In the staff grou]3S the level of depen- 
dency on the dt^Hor is not much differ- 
ent from that in the .'^taif-paticnt groups. 
The or obi em for nurses is to change 
their position from one in which they 
mediate' the doctor -for^the-patient and the 
patient- for -the -doc tor to one Ln whieh the_y 
involve themselves in relationships with- 
out the mediating or meciiateii "third,'' 
This shift of position is fantastically 
difficalt* After two years of work cen- 
trec^ Ifirgely on ihis is. sue we have b:i.rcly 
shifted at all m the unit — but we have 
shifted a little. 

It was during the "experimental" phase 
of stjiif withdrawal that the staff group 
was able to make some advance* 

The advance made by the staff group 
was franl^ly to recognize tlicir aiixiet>^ 
:i.s intolerable and, in the doctor's ab- 
sence, to arrive at a group decision 
to re impose some staff controls on what 
went on Ln the ward. It was decided 
to supervise eating iund cleaning arrange- 
ments and to insist on attendance at 
community meetings and adherence to the 
rule that weekend leave was only granted 
from SahJrday morning taftcr tlie com- 
munity meeting} to Sunday night. It was^ 
decided that per is tent offenders against 
these rules would have to chooi^e between 
conforming to tlicm or discharges from 
the unit. On my return 1 lent my con-- 
firniation to these decisions find in fact 
two patients who had l}lataj:itly broken the 
rules were shortly discharged (and in 
both cases this co]ifrontatlon with a group 
reality led to consequences which were 
favorable). 



I'hi^. leads us on to the central prob- 
]em of Lhe psychiatric hospital of dis- 
tinguishing j>etween uutheritic and in au- 
thentic authority. The ^'official" prac- 
tice of psychiatry in this country, what- 
ever progressive mantle 11 may cion^ 
ainiis only too often :d enforcing confortn- 
isxn lo the rigid. stereot>^3ed dictates 
and needs of authority-' persons who re- 
fract on to the patient massificd and 
alienated social expectations and hidden 
Lnj unctions as to who anrt what he miiy 
be. The authority of the authority person 
is granted him by arbitrary social defi- 
nil ion rather than on the basis of any 
real expertise he may post ess. If stdSf 
have the courage to shift themselves 
from thiE^ false position the3'' may dis- 
cover real sources of authority' in them- 
selves. They may also discover such 
sources of autliority in "the others" who 
are defined as their patients. 

This begins to get distui-bing -- par- 
ticularly when Uie patients sometimes 
happen to be those who are clinic a Hy the 
most pi=ychotic in the ward. One of 
the moat memorable groLiii meetings in 
the unit- was domintded by iui extremely 
fragmented i:)atient who was just begin- 
ning a lengthy project of reintegration; 
all the staff and patients were lulled into 
a fascinated somnolence by hib account 
of a ^^biaarre," imaginary world tour. 
We became a i^ort of collective lnf:uit 
at the breast of the mother- narrator. 
I made a formal comment in these terms 
but interpretation wuls not necessary. At 
a certain point indicated by the narra^ 
tor everyone snapped tti em selves out of 
the fantasy awareness to find themselves 
on a more integrated level of group 
reality. And there was no doubt about 
who hod led Ihem there. 

The Ticed for a fully autonomous unit 
in which those things may h_rippeii is cieai' 



go to the grandchild generation now. I'm 
a grandparent now, and I'm looking at all 
my grandchildren. They're going to open 
up the whole discussion again. 

JJ: How come you wanted to make an insti- 
tution like that, in a context where you were 
critical of institutions^ 

JB: We were all anarchists. And we... in 
the process of making an institution, we 
de-institutionalized ourselves. I think that 
maybe we shouldn't have had a building, 
we should have had talks, going around 
all of London. Anyway, buildings are ex- 
pensive. 

JJ: If you should define what an institution 
is, how would you do that? 

JB: Again, we're looking at words like 
'institution.' One of the reasons that I 
don't like the word is because I think 
individual intentions get muddled and 
confused and hidden in an institution. La- 
ing called this 'process.' While in a tribal 
gathering, maybe, or in a commune some- 
times, individual actions and intentions 
are more clear. Laing called this 'praxis.' 
So any social structure where there's more 
praxis rather than process, when people 
know who's doing what to whom, is a 
breeding ground for wisdom. I was think- 
ing of the story of Mozart and Salieri. 
Salieri (who is also a fine composer, but 
not quite up to Mozart's standards) slowly 
poisoned Mozart to death. It was done in 
such a way that Mozart never knew who 
was getting at him. If you really want to 
hurt someone, you do it through a social 
system where you start over here, and the 
knife is put in by someone over here, and 
you never knew where it came from. 

JJ: I'm of course also interested in the term 
'anti-institution' - we could call it 'alternative' 
but 'anti ' is quite a powerful term. 

JB: Yeah, what is the 'anti-' against? 
'Anti-' meant anti-dehumanization of the 
people who were involved in the activity. 
By 'dehumanization' I mean people who 
were in the power structure, the authority 
structure, like in the schools here. There 
was a teacher, and there were students, 
and the students just had to take in what 
the teacher said without questioning 
them. In our seminars, everything was 
open to question. Initially, in the Antiuni- 
versity we had the question of how do you 
define a student, and how do you define a 
teacher? Some courses were very popular, 
so most participants were teachers in oth- 
er courses. The teachers became students, 
and the students became teachers. 

How do you pass on wisdom? In a normal 
institution or university, one of the func- 
tions is to pass on knowledge. But what we 
were trying to do was find a way to pass on 
wisdom. And that's much harder, that's 
much more elusive. That depends on re- 
lationships, that depends on the style of a 
person, the experience of a person. 

So, in technological courses, how do 
you make a radio? It's knowledge, how 
to make a radio: you put this and this 
together, you've got a radio. So you have 
ten lectures on how to make a radio. But 
then how do you determine what should 
be broadcast? What should be broadcast 
and what shouldn't be broadcast? That's 
wisdom. So one of the discussions had to 
do with, really, wisdom. Also, a lot of the 
ideals of the Antiuniversity, which is mak- 
ing it easier for people to have access to 
knowledge. We have the Open University 
here, which is fine, most of the learning 



is done by yourself at home. Just like we 
were talking about in the Antiuniversity, 
well, we should have lots of Antiuniversi- 
ties all over the country. Antiuniversities 
in a truck, things like that. 

JJ: So you saw an institution as a rigid 
structure. . . 

JB: Authority structure. But this is also... 
I had in mind the critique of Jules Henry, 
who wrote the book Culture Against Man. 
Schools which keep children stupid. 
Hospitals kill off people, make them sick. 
And so forth. So that's why we talk about 
'anti-'. Trying to get to a place where if you 
couldn't do any good, you didn't do any 
harm. 

JJ: But also in the negativity of the anti-, 
there is a certain openness. You don 't want to 
define a new structure, it's more experimental, 
you could say. If you negate the existing power 
structures without setting up a new. . . 

JB: Yeah. And we found out that that's 
impossible. As soon as you have group 
relations with people, you have a power 
structure. You have egos. You have people 
who are more dominant than others, and 
more outspoken than others. So as soon 
as you have that, then you have a power 
structure. Or people do more, people 
who are willing to attend more meetings. 
And then you have people who attack 
this, and say 'why should you be the secre- 
tary, why should you be in charge, making 
the decisions?' So if you want to spread 
the decision-making process, you have 
to have more meetings, and things take 
time. Eventually people get tired of this. 

JJ: But that was maybe also the conclusion 
of the anti-institution, in a way, that new 
structures will somehow appear that might be 
informal. . . 

JB: That's right, and people had to 
think about, well, how do you anti-anti- 
university, and so forth. How do you ne- 
gate the negation. 

JJ: Just to return to the formation of the 
Antiuniversity, you established a committee to 
prepare the Antiuniversity with Leon Redler, Ju- 
liet Mitchell, Allen Krebs and others. Could you 
describe this committee? Because you were imme- 
diately coming out of the Congress, I think, the 
Antiuniversity was only started eight months 
later or something like that. So, what kind of 
discussions did you have in this committee? 

JB: Whom we would invite, how would 
we finance it, where it would be, what we 
would talk about, who would be teaching, 
how do we publicize it. Much easier now 
than then, I mean, nowadays, it's easier 
through the internet and through Twitter, 
Facebook, things like that. 

JJ: But what did you do, then, somehow to 
publicize it? 

JB: Word of mouth, and then making 
posters and putting them around. So it 
takes time to do that. Nowadays, you can 
pretty much start an Antiuniversity in a 
week. Then, it took months. 

JJ: The building at Rivington Street, that 
was rented to you from the Bertrand Russell 
Foundation. 

JB: Yeah. That was just through the 
good graces of Ralph Steadman, I mean, 
we got it. 

JJ: Did you get a cheap rent? 

JB: As I remember, yes. We very much 
hoped to reach out to working people, to 
working-class people. And black people, 
immigrant people. And, as I remember, 
working-class people weren't interested 
in it at all. They just wanted to stay at the 



pub. Some black people came, if they 
were interested in Stoke ly... But people 
intermingling in discussions about racism 
and this and that, together, I don't think 
took off. 

JJ: What about Juliet Mitchell on the com- 
mittee? 

JB: She covered feminism. I think there 
weren't enough women involved, look- 
ing back at it. Certainly weren't enough 
women involved. We were all kind of male 
chauvinist pigs, you know, [laughs] 

JJ: So, could you describe, what is an Antiu- 
niversity, as a matter of principle? 

JB: The Antiuniversity has several 
elements to it. One element is that it's 
concerned with wisdom, not just knowl- 
edge. The second element is what kind 
of knowledge it does involve. And the 
third element is that we were more like 
a community. So I got new experimental 
colleges, I got community. The Free Uni- 
versity of New York was like a community. 
Much of the difference between institu- 
tions and anti-institutions was the commu- 
nal aspect of it. Institutions are run by a 
power/ authority structure - hierarchy of 
power. An attempt to negate this through 
more communal activities, more commu- 
nal decision-making. This creates its own 
problems. Nonetheless, that's another 
aspect of it. The communitarian aspect 
of it. And also, the fourth aspect was, the 
ability to discuss subjects which are not 
open to intensive discussion elsewhere. 
Like Allen Krebs was talking about in New 
York. Where do you have a discussion, 
talk about, teach Marxism? Maoism? The 
work of various Black Power leaders? And 
so forth. Eventually this changed. Ameri- 
can universities changed. But at the time, 
I think there were no courses in Marxism- 
Leninism. Most of the people involved in 
the Free University were very left-wing. 
Same thing in London, but less so. 

One other aspect of it is extended dis- 
cussions. Extended discussions, like, in 
the Free University we'd called it Saturday 
Night Invitations... Forums, that's what 
they called it. In the New Experimental 
College, they called it 'recreations.' Or 
'tings.' A 'ting' was more a communal get- 
together, wasn't it? 

JJ: A communal assembly 

JB: Yeah, and maybe that was missing, 
in the end, from the university in Lon- 
don, there wasn't enough of this. When 
we'd established Kingsley Hall and then 
the Arbours Association, the Arbours 
Crisis Centre, we always tried to have bi- 
monthly meetings where someone spoke 
and a topic was discussed in depth and 
something like that. 

JJ: / guess theAU also became a social space 
where people were hanging out. 

JB: That's right, yeah. And there were 
a lot of crazies there. When I mean 'cra- 
zies,' I mean affectionately, and hostilely. 
The hostile crazies were those who argued 
about everything, that would attend the 
meetings, talk just because they wanted 
to hear themselves, and so forth. Were 
disruptive. Affectionately, because some 
people just came to talk and hang out. 
They were weird, but seemed to contrib- 
ute to the kind of general atmosphere of 
the place. 

JJ: How much drug-taking was taking place 
at the Antiuniversity ? 
JB: A lot. Well, those were the sixties. 
JJ: What kind of drug-taking? 



JB: A lot of grass. And acid. I know in 
New York - we left New York when the 
communes were there, in large apart- 
ments. They were destroyed by ampheta- 
mines. Terrible. But grass is all right. 
Alcohol is difficult. Too much booze is no 
good either. Soft, mellow drugs. Ecstasy. 

JJ: Could you talk a little about the group of 
teachers - 1 got the first catalogue, or a photo- 
copy of the first catalogue, that you produced. 
What kind of teachers, I guess, or what were 
they called, 'course leaders ', or...? 

JB: Well, the teachers and course lead- 
ers... I mean, a lot of the teachers were 
people who either spoke at the Dialectics 
or had seminars at the Dialectics. Or 
friends of friends. At the Antiuniversity, 
for example, Laing and Cooper gave sev- 
eral classes. That was very well-attended 
because, also, you know, it's not just what 
they said, but their personalities came 
through. A lot of the people attending 
saw it as a chance to meet those people. 

Otherwise, the people at the Antiuni- 
versity were like Juliet Mitchell, or like 
Calvin Hernton or others, who were 
course leaders at the Dialectics. Calvin was 
very intellectual and a poet himself. He 
wrote the best poem about Kingsley Hall 
and Laing, which was wonderful. 

JJ: For example, Cornelius Cardew, the com- 
poser-musician, he made a course. What did, 
for example, music mean in the Antiuniversity ? 
Do you remember it? 

JB: Well, it was an attempt to do some- 
thing original and unique and different. 
There was also a course in printmaking, 
by Asa Benvenista. He was great. Fulcrum 
Press, I think he had. He was a brilliant 
typographer and poet. He had some sense 
of beautiful print on paper, and how do 
you do that. 

JJ: So there was a more practical. . . 

JB: Yeah, yeah. Mixture of the practical 
and the experiential together. I mean, you 
could have practical courses like 'How 
to Make an Atomic Bomb.' We didn't do 
that, [laughs] 'How to Make a Hand Gre- 
nade.' That wasn't included either. 

JJ: I'm of course interested in this school 
where there were artists like Cornelius Cardew, 
John Latham, Edward Dorn, and a group of 
psychiatrists - you, Laing, Cooper, Redler and 
more - and then there was more political people. 
I'm just curious about the interaction, because 
you 're bringing different languages, different 
perspectives, into the same anti-institution. 

JB: That's right, and the hope was that 
we would kind of teach each other and 
meet. Sometimes we did, most of the time 
we didn't. Many of us knew each other. I 
think that it also brought out big egos in 
this place. So Laing was a big ego. John 
Latham was a big ego. 

JJ: Also, you made a rather traditional struc- 
ture, with courses every week or every second 
week in the afternoon, late afternoon, or in the 
evening... 

JB: Yeah, most people worked, that's 
why. And most people didn't get paid. So 
some people who needed money more 
got paid more, got paid something. But 
there wasn't a lot of money around. And 
for a long time it was a labour of love. But 
after a year or two, the labour of love wore 
thin. People wanted to get paid, people 
couldn't live on that. So that's how things 
begin to break down. You had to have a 
certain number of students to pay, to get 
money in, to pay the rent and that. And 
other people didn't pay anything at all. 
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These past four months have proved than an 

anti--uiiiversity can survive, it can even 

grow* The question is in what directions? 
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We feel it is necessary to depass our hirth 
and Gonii::it ourselves to a new community develop- H^oJL^i^ 
ment* Any organisation which wishes to be 
meaningful, not only to the world outside but 
Uove importantly^ to its self, must re-examine r' ^ " 

itself at each step. To do otherwise is a 
symptom of death, 

At this juncti:ire we find ourselves feeling 
strongly the possibilities for new growth: 

an increase in direct contact, founded 
on something more than the present 
teacher/student role relationships ; 

an increase in the participation of 
all members in decisions-making and 
planning; 

an increase in conuiiunication and co- 
operation betv;een classes, with an 
eye towards a nxore critical appraisal 
of the various courses* 



Perhaps these developments cannot come about 
without real qualitative chsmges: an .end to 
the distinctions between ^student', * teacher', 
'administration* , and all that implies socially 
and financially* 



These are some suggestions as to how the 
Anti-university can develop • IJo doubt there 
are many more. For this reason, 

A GENERAL MEETING 
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will be held on 
SATURDAY MAY II 



AT 2 i J, 0 
y at the Anti-university 

and the hall of Shoreditch Parish Church 

ALL THOSE INTERESTED HT THE FUTURE OP THE ' ' 
ANTI-UNIVERSITY AHS INVITED TO ATTEND. 
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JJ: Here, in the introduction, it is written 
We must destroy the bastardized meaning of 
student, teacher and course in order to regain 
the original meaning of a 'teacher': one who 
passes on a tradition; the student: one who 
learns how to learn; and 'course': the meet- 
ing where all this is taking place. 'In a way 
you went into the project still with teachers, 
courses. . . 

JB: There was a lot of discussion about 
that, and afterwards people thought that 
they couldn't really eliminate the word 
'student,' because students are there to 
learn, and teachers are there to teach. But 
trying to deconstruct the terms, by the fact 
that some teachers became students in 
other courses, and some students became 
teachers of other courses. And also what 
bothered us was the method of teaching. 
Sometimes this didn't work due to the per- 
sonality of the people involved. Some peo- 
ple are just ego freaks, [laughs] Or they're 
basically dominating personalities. But at 
the best of times, when people were open 
and willing to listen and discuss, well, that 
was fine. And how do you know when peo- 
ple are ego freaks? You don't. 

JJ; But I guess that's also why you don't like 
the role of the 'teacher' and the 'student', it's 
manifesting a certain power relation. 

JB: That's right, yeah. Real power 
shouldn't be based on a hierarchy of ex- 
perience. For people in psychiatry, some 
of the best teachers are actually mental 
patients. And some of the worst students 
are psychiatrists. 

JJ: I have had the possibility to look into the 
papers of the Antiuniversity, and I could also 
see that after the first quarter, there was a call 
for a meeting where there was a critique of the 
fee structure and a critique of the payment to 
the teachers. Do you recollect that, or discus- 
sions about the structure coming from inside 
the Antiuniversity ? 

JB: Well, there was a lot of talk about 
'should we pay teachers?' We also had dis- 
cussions about 'should we pay students to 
learn?' Nowadays it's become common. In 
impoverished areas you pay students, you 
pay kids to learn. In New York they have 
that now. Wasn't so common then. 

Of course, who gets paid for what is part 
of an authority or power structure. But for- 
tunately, or unfortunately, we didn't have 
to worry about that so much - we didn't 
have enough money to pay for anything. 

JJ: I'm interested in the whole experimental 
nature of the Antiuniversity and the anti- 
institution in the way you are opening up a 
discussion of everything. 

JB: The whole experimental nature is 
based on a discussion about relationships. 
I mean, it has to do with the communi- 
tarian nature of the experiment. And 
what we struggled with, it was not differ- 
ent from what various communes are 
struggling with, and what other groups 
struggle with in their own way. Which is, 
people trying to look at relationships, and 
learn from them. And not try to create a 
social structure based on individual hier- 
archy. It's quite difficult, as we discovered. 
We anti-anti'ed ourselves to death, you 
know, [laughs] 

JJ: But what I was also thinking, in terms 
of the concrete. At Rivington Street you met 
every second week, with your 'Anti-Institution ' 
seminar How many people were there? Do you 
remember anything, like images, situations f 

JB: I think about fifteen. We had lively 
discussions about . .. That's a generaliza- 



tion. I don't remember much the specific 
content of the discussions. I mean, after 
all, it was only 40 years ago. 

JJ: But what about your role as a teacher in 
this situation f 

JB: My role as a teacher was to be 
there, and to inspire, to communicate, 
to inform. To hold things together. That 
was part of my role as an organizer of the 
place. That was also my role in Kingsley 
Hall, and being involved with Kingsley 
Hall. I had to choose which one I wanted 
to focus on. Eventually I chose Kingsley 
Hall. And I think when I chose that a 
couple of years after the Antiuniversity 
had started, things began to close down. 
Also same thing with Laing. When he left 
Kingsley Hall, it fell apart. 

JJ: One thing that I have read about in dif- 
ferent places is that the Antiuniversity became 
a commune, or, people moved in and started to 
live in the building at Rivington Street. 

JB: Well, it works both ways, because 
Kingsley Hall was like an anti-university. 
We had lectures there, and talks, and 
seminars. That goes back to the original 
function of Kingsley Hall as a settlement 
house and a place of meeting, as a meet- 
ing house. Think that's how the Antiuni- 
versity began in its 1960s incarnation, pre- 
Dialectics of Liberation, at Kingsley Hall. 
And Kingsley Hall was like a commune. 
So I don't remember if Rivington Street 
became a commune, but you could say 
the commune became the Antiuniversity. 
[laughs] 

JJ: But I also understood it was not a prob- 
lem, and I guess it's not against the idea of the 
university that people are living there. 

JB: No, not at all. 

JJ: But what did it mean, also at Kingsley 
Hall, and what could it have meant at Anti- 
university, that you lived there, and stayed and 
slept, and had an everyday inside the institu- 
tion ? 

JB: I think the word 'anti-university' is a 
bit dated now. It's not that we're 'anti-uni- 
versity', the question is what are we for? I 
think we're for wisdom. And how do you 
gain wisdom? One way is to live in a com- 
mune - and to understand the difficulty 
of relationships with people. Because it 
is difficult to be in a space which you're 
sharing with other people, especially with 
people like myself, who's an only child. 

JJ: So, in a way you understand that what 
you can learn, the wisdom, is also coming out 
of antagonism. 

JB: That's right, yeah. Coming out of 
antagonism, coming out of love, coming 
out of sharing. 

JJ: If you bring your whole existence within 
a framework like this, what does it do to your 
personality and psychology, living inside an 
institution ? 

JB: Again, I don't like the word 'institu- 
tion,' I prefer the word 'social gathering 
place' or 'tribal gathering place' or 'tent'! 
'Institution' reminds me of IBM. Or a 
kind of bureaucracy in government. I 
think two things can happen. It can make 
you more mellow, and more laid-back, 
more tolerant. Or the other way, you can 
get very hostile, angry, and poisonous. 
Both things happen. Depends on who's 
there, and your mood, and... it depends 
really on the degree of envy and jealousy 
and narcissism you carry with you. 

]]: And what decides in what direction a 
community like that will go ? 

JB: Well, some people would say the 



grace of god. Other people would say 
it depends on good luck. Other people 
would say it depends on the balance of 
good people you have in the tent, so to 
speak, in the tribal tent. If you have too 
many disruptive and destructive people, 
nothing's going to happen. 

JJ: You talked about therapy as being 'micro- 
social' and society being 'macro-social. ' If you 
should compare therapy with education, teach- 
ing, how would you do that? 

JB: 'Therapy' is an over-used word. I 
think it refers to a different kind of en- 
gagement, where one's trying to heal an- 
other person's soul or relationships. Now, 
healing can take place educationally-wise 
too, but usually isn't thought of that way. 
When I think healing does take place is 
when the teacher is enabled to convey 
wisdom. 

JJ: How would you define wisdom? 

JB: Being able to gain a meta-perspec- 
tive on events. A kind of teaching which 
allows you to see that your in you own 
lone indescribable suffering is not alone. 
Not the only thing happening. Know 
when to fight, know when to smile. 

JJ: And something that can be learned? 

JB: I think so. Or it can be conveyed. 
You might not act on the knowledge, but 
it can be conveyed. I mean, I'm a good 
fighter as well, [laughs] But I have to 
know when to curb myself and when to 
smile. And when to shut up. So that wis- 
dom also comes with silence. Sometimes 
you talk too much - one talks too much. 
It just muddles things. Silence is also very 
powerful. 

JJ: / also wanted to ask you, regarding a 
community, and formal and informal power 
structures inside a community, how does this 
relate to what you just said about praxis and 
process. How would you describe the power in- 
side a small group ? 

JB: It all depends on the people and the 
egos involved. Whether people want to 
subordinate their egos to a general good. 
It also depends on how many charismatic 
people you have in the group. Like Laing 
was very charismatic. 

I've learned not to say too much. The 
space between words is very important. 
The space between letters. And I didn't 
know that at the time. There was a clash 
of egos. Everybody thought they were the 
most important person in the world. And 
what they were thinking, and what they 
were doing, was great and everybody else 
was subordinate, stupid. 

So that was part of the problems of the 
Antiuniversity, and part of the problems 
of the people involved there. As a leader, 
one has to have a light touch, usually. 
A light touch, rather than being heavy- 
handed. So I think I contributed that too, 
the heavy-handed stuff. Contributed to 
the fact that the Antiuniversity didn't last 
too long. Two or three years. 

JJ: Didn't you have the hope that a positive 
process of self-organization would evolve within 
the Antiuniversity ? 

JB: I did have a hope. The hope was not 
realized. More happened in the group 
which I subsequently started, the Arbours 
Crisis Centre, which went on for close to 
forty years. 

JJ: After you moved out from Rivington 
Street. . . I found some newsletters describing 
how the courses carried on in private homes 
and pubs. How did that work ? 

JB: I think it worked well informally. All 



you needed was organizational structure. 
A latticework, a container, that could 
keep it. When I founded the Arbours, 
within two or three years we started a 
training program. At first it was done very 
informally: lectures, seminars in people's 
homes. Eventually, this coalesced into a 
place, a building, where we continued. 
A more formal structure. The problem 
is when a formal structure becomes an 
institution, and gets over-solidified. Over- 
reified. 

I always like to live with a certain 
amount of chaos in my life. I'm comfort- 
able with chaos. Other people fight chaos 
tooth and nail, and they don't like it. I 
like a bit of chaos, otherwise it becomes 
too solid, too entrenched. 

JJ: So, I guess that of course egos are also 
conditioned by a society that is alienating 
people. So it's hard to make an institution like 
that, embedded in a society that is destructive. 
You can 'tjust get rid of the surrounding society. 

JB: You can't. The surroundings is our 
context, even if you live in a beautiful 
building in the country. You can kind of 
keep it at bay and keep it on a distance 
for a while, but there are always interfaces 
going on. I think Laing at one point tried 
to establish a commune in the country- 
side. He had a benefactor, a man who was 
wealthy, and bought a house in the coun- 
try, [laughs] But eventually the intrigues 
and the conflicts and the difficulties came 
there too. Even though the house was 
nice, the man imported a chef, from a 
Tiki Tonga restaurant, [laughs] It would 
have been better if we'd actually cooked 
together. Actually one of the most impor- 
tant things you can do in a commune is to 
make bread. You have to take the dough 
and you go 'whack! whack! whack!' And 
that's really great for getting out aggres- 
sion, and for exercise. I'd recommend 
making bread. 

JJ: It might also be what you call the 'micro- 
social' relations, having practical. . . 

JB: The practical things are very impor- 
tant. In the Antiuniversity, one thing that 
went wrong, too many intellectuals. Too 
much thinking. And thinking without 
practice is not useful. It's destructive. 

Joseph Berke is an individual and family 
psychotherapist who lives and works in North 
London. He is the author of many articles and 
books. 

Image of Berke at the Dialectics of Liberation 
Congress by Peter Davis 1967. 
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Dear Joe, 



I am resigning as Go-ordimtor of the AnUuBlverslty as from Wednesday 10th JuJy. 
( 1) hy my oaJoulatlons, the AaUuniverslty no longer has money to pay a Co- 

ordinator 

C2) the ta^k of co-ordinating takes and wUl taJ.e far more time thaji I can give to it 
(3) the new axrangement by which courses be 'omed a. - J^j^ ^"^[f/ J^^^ 

-^st^=t^r=i^^^^ 

ordiaating such a project 

olSe is now largely to he ignored, I must resign m protest 

C6) It seems to me that the present -y^^-t'°^^'^l^^^:ZU 

the inltla: ™" ° ."^^^^^^ gives 

putting forward courses Without putting lorwdj y 

the Anuuniversity a very short expectation of life 
Ce)lfsonie adequate alterna^^^^^ 

roe desirable to place responsibility for the oay J" ^ aooearanoe of premises, 
. co-ordlnatmg, responsibility for ^P^- I^^S^^^''™ ^cepUhrhTspltX of the 
even secretarial matters, in the Co-ordlnator, 
Antiuniverslty , I think one "^f^^'^^^'^'^^^^^oil^t their privileges 
and all should understand and accept their responsiom 

as guests of the building. 

I am perfectly ready to be P™- n -ong over ma^^^^^^^^^ '^'^^^^it^:^. 
biLtt^^nd^^f fat^^ r^.r r SaS views are t^en note of 

in the arrangements of the new session 



Bob Cobbing 



Joe Berke, copy to Stuart Montgomery etc etc 
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axLtiuniversity london 
49 rivingt on 3 1 r e et 
shoredi/vcliie c 2 
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NEWSLETTER 1 ^"^^ '^'^^ 

*Ric>iard Haniltcn is to give hi* second talk on the work 
of M3Tcel Mchanp (with slides) in the basenent at 7. 50 on 
Thiarsiay June 13th 

♦Satish K-'inar - on world tonx fcr the Gnndhian Genten=^ry will 
neet with nenbcrs on Fridays s^jie 21 st and 28th at 6-30 to 
talk about Gandhi and Movenent 

*K«n Goates will give two lectures Workers' Control on 
Tuesdays June 18th and July 5rd in roon 3 

THIS QUIETER V/ILL FINISH ON JUL! 1^TH. In future, no division 
into quarters v?ill he nade. The oourses and neetJ.ngs listed 
in the next catalogue, due out on June 15th, wixi reflect what 
i3 taking place or about to take place at the Antiuniversity 
at the tine the catalogue is put together. NEW EVS*1'S, M^2BTl£TGi? 
PROJSCTS BEGIN i&L THE TIME. People cone arcun- the ^-^nVi-unl- 
versity all the tine without giving advance notice. JS^^ of 
new things will be given in supplenentary sheets as they 

^ happen. Tliis will he sent to all nenbers and should be con- « 
sidered as an extension to the catalogue. 

- AT THS LATEST 0? THE three-weekly COUNTER USIYERSITY SE^SIONB 

■ held on' June 5rd, two mjor proposals were nade for changes in 
the organisation of the Antiuniversity 

( 1 The fornal distinction betvreen student and teacher enbodxed 
in the present lioney relationships be dissolved by abolishing 
set student fees relying instead on a yearly nenbership fee 
plus volunt.ary contributions, and abolishing payment to faculty. 
2 That a weekend get-together be held on July 6th/7th for the 
pumose of finding out throush personal encounter who is 
interested in what prooects, courses, activities .and thus 
foming groups with or without teachers or leaders to neet 
at the antiur.iversity or xv-hereever else suits the psop3.e con— 

In order to further debate these proposals and to Doke arrange- 
aents for the weekend get-together, a neeting of all interested 
students and faculty is called for Frid.iy Jxme 14th at 8. 30 - 
here at Bivington -Street. Other subjects to be discussed include 
the finding of new larger nore central prenises, and the raising 
of funds to cover running costs. 

EEOEiTTLY the Treasurership of the .intiuniversity has been 
transferred toStuort Kontgonery, Joe Berke presented accounts 
to the nceting of Jun.e 3rd. A copy is available with Stuart 
Hontgonery for anyone intf-^restf^d to see* 

Bob Cobbing has temporarily taken over the 30b of co-ordinator 
fron Allen Krebs, Susan Stetler renains Secretary. 
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* John Chanberlain 
ilnerican sculptor & 
filn-naker 
doesn't know 
hasn't any 

couldn't, but 
naybe night 
havG been 
credited 
with sone 
chaos transfer- 
ed, I think. 
Tuesday June 18th at 
8.30 and thence 



VEEKECH) SmiNAS 
29th '30th June 

4PTS AND FAJCES OF LIVING t ^i 1 -^1. 

fcourse of study led by WilUao tlacLellan 

Faking living has new reached the new tiigh 
countlrfeiting neans of relationships 

cooking the books of ^tl^^^l^.^ Mscover .V 
This weekend course sets out to -J;^covcr 
vje^ ^less UP our lives /a weekend for taose 
prep^ed f or two whole days of 24 hours ir. 
which to 

The Stuart Montgouery/lsa Benveniste 
course on Eroticisn^-' "is the weekend 
of 15th/14th July 

of a natter which is sub .iudice will 
tern, 



is _ 

but hopi 



iS to resurao as 



fortnightly 

♦Malcoln Caldwell, because of a ^ 
be unable to continue to teach this 
soon as possible 

*Garoleo Schneenann A H.'JTEIfriNG (previous works include th^ 

hanpeniugs "Meat Joy", ''Snows", and "Water Light/Water Needle" 

Also referred to as action theatre, kinetic theatre or event theatre 

Wli/L MEET with people with a view to creating sone tiling that 

could be perforaed at the jmtiuniversity itself INTENSIVE nunbber 

of uoGtings for 1 month, 24th June to July 2^th 

BRIEE NOTES: Portable typewriter nissing fron Office, anyone 

know its whereabouts?* Needed another bulletin board, .hay offers.^ 

Speakers on the .Intiuniversity needed to go to far towns to 

take part in conferences etc., for expenses or even for a fee. 

/jiy vo lunt e er s , please? 

THE /JfTIUNIVERSITY has been run up to now with as little 
org.anisation as possible. Sone people feel we still have too 
much organisation; sone that we have too little. It is good that 
such natters are being debated, .hi exchange of views is iesirrible. 
Short views on any natter relating to the functioning of the 
/.ntiuniversity could well be incorporated in future issues of 
this Newsletter. Longer views and Statenents on What the Xmti 
university is or should be or could be are invited and could 
be incorporated in the second issue of the nagazine due out 

soon. • : . „• 



Newsletters 
about every 
therefore 
received 



are planned to appear at fairly frequent intervals 
fortnif^^ht. Itens for the next newsletter should 



bo sent to us fairly soon after the current one is 
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Bob Cobbing iisq. 
The Anttuni7ersitv" 
49 m7ing:ton Street / 
London, 5,0.2 

Dear Bob Cobbing, 

Thank you for coming to see me last wpptr nnn f/.-,. 
your cheque for the arrears of rent on 49 livinS?ri S+r..f 
for which we gave jou a receipt. ^ivington Street, 

a. we^slelheiSf^ ^° outstanding difficulties 

quarter rental T c^=.i i , • 1 i-^.lO.O per 

iihen I ha?e firther Infn *° you further about this 
the situation IS that «°^™'nS;,-/%i° telephone, 

further bill vp+ L^? J^^^ received a 

is that Jh:. l^'hJ^ electricity, the situation 

that the Antiu^iiplLf^'^'^^^^^ T^"!' calculated 

of £6 0 "^^^^^ electricity at the rate 

The aiitstLfn^ el>^4?P^f'^i-^??^iy quarter), 
and according to on^ bill to June 4 is £195,18.0,, 

should pay 0? this Jl ?5 1*"^^ • "^^^^^^^^J^^^^ Foundation 
I hope that YOU iflt . ' leaving you to pay £b3.1b.O. 
I am^suii^|Ji^io^^ii^,?^^^„^hat this is a fair procedure. 

sheet, and shiif be |?a?eful ff^-^^'^^^^H^^ ^^^^ enclosed 
them as soon as Tin^^T'h?^ you could send a cheque for 

the rent for the^?l^aindPr .^^^^^^^l . Jftters concerning 
separately this week! "^^^ ^^^^ you 

Ae you know, I suggest that the new telephone 



The university anno 2012 

-The student consumer and the Help Desk 



The Common Room, Senate House, 
University College London, May 3, 2012 

Jakob Jakobsen: I hope this is just going to 
be an informal conversation. But of course it 
would be good if we could reflect on this kind 
of basic concept of the university under present 
conditions and also the role of the student, the 
role of the teacher or the scholar within the uni- 
versity structure. Maybe you could start with 
introducing yourselves and your place in the 
system, in the machinery. 

Marina Vishmidt: I'm Marina, I'm a 
PhD student at the School of Business 
and Management at Queen Mary, Univer- 
sity of London. I don't teach. I'm finish- 
ing my PhD this autumn. My contact with 
the university has been somewhat mini- 
mal in these four years, particularly the 
last two, three years. 

Danny Hayward: I'm Danny, I am a PhD 
student at Birkbeck College, in my second 
year I too do not teach. I could perhaps of- 
fer a narrative why that is the case, since in 
principle I could; in fact, I am encouraged 
to. That is probably enough biography. 

Jacob Bard-Rosenberg: I'm Jacob, I'm 
also a PhD at Birkbeck College, the de- 
partment of English and Humanities, in 
my first year. I also don't teach. 

JJ: The reason I'm sitting here is because I 
am doing research into an alternative univer- 
sity called the Antiuniversity of London. It was 
an experimental university in the late '60s. 
This institution was set up by different play- 
ers. But mainly people coming out of the anti- 
psychiatry movement, coming out from Kingsley 
Hall, and this whole movement that was criti- 
cal of the function of institutions in society, 
especially in relation to mental illness. Then 
they moved on to make the Antiuniversity. Of 
course they looked at the institution, the institu- 
tion of the university, and tried to re-negotiate 
that in relation to seeing the institution as a 
shaping machinery, in a way. So I think it 
would be interesting if you would like to, or 
could speculate, on how the university works 
today, or propose what can it be, what kind of 
structure is built into this presen t university 
that you work within. 

DH: It might serve to begin, then, by 
expanding on why I'm not teaching. 
Currently, at Birkbeck, PhD students are 
encouraged to teach. In the sector as a 
whole, PhD students, in fact, are required 
to teach if they wish to secure paid em- 
ployment once they graduate. Until quite 
recently, students at Birkbeck were paid 
to take a ten-week training course, which 
they needed to take if they were to be- 
come Associate Tutors: adjunct staff with- 
in the faculty. However, recently Birkbeck 
brought its pay scale into line with most 
other English institutions by reducing the 
payment to PhD students who take the 
course from £400 to nothing. Birkbeck is 
able to do that, of course, because it has 
finally come to acknowledge what was 
manifest all along, or certainly for the last 
ten or fifteen years, which is that anyone 
who wishes to gain paid employment in 
the sector once they've graduated, must 
teach. Given that is the case, there's not 
much incentive for the institution to pay 



its students to undergo what they will in 
any case have to undergo - if they don't 
want to become merely waste product af- 
ter they graduate. 

I did enrol for the ten-week training 
course three months ago. Students, in 
order to pass it, needed only to demon- 
strate their attendance over the ten-week 
course. It feels slightly cloddish to have 
to admit that, having signed up for the 
course, I managed to attend only one of 
the sessions and then only three-quarters 
of it. But the session itself, or the con- 
tent of it, gives some kind of aperture on 
the current status of 'training,' that is to 
say, the inculcation of the skills that are 
required of people who wish to teach in 
British higher education. 

The class was led, on the one occasion 
I did attend, by the head of the PhD Stud- 
ies at the College, who very apologeti- 
cally prefaced his discussion - and his 
preface extended well into the session 
- with an account of what has happened 
in UK higher education in the last three 
years, which was of course an advance to 
everyone there. But what needed to be 
explained to the students and aspirant 
teachers was that the re-structuring of 
fee regimes in higher education, pushed 
through Parliament in the end of 2010, 
and due to be implemented at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year, had 
also changed the role of the teacher. So 
that students who were now training to 
become teachers at Birkbeck had a differ- 
ent position to students who underwent 
the same process even two or three years 
ago. And of course the bottom line here 
was that students who now undergo train- 
ing will need to be much more alertly 
sensitized to consumer demand than 
they would previously have needed to 
be. 'Student demand,' in this case, is de- 
fined as student preferences as they are 
expressed in various national surveys like 
the Student Satisfaction Survey, which is 
conducted by the Student Union. 

It was difficult to sit through this for 
two hours, I found. Literally difficult, in 
the sense of physically uncomfortable, 
and painful even, so that I couldn't help 
but fidget and bite my tongue. Mostly 
because the apologetic administrator who 
was nominally taking the class was much 
more anxious about this than most of his 
students seemed to be. So that his whole 
demeanour, the disposition of his presen- 
tation, was designed as if in expectation 
of great furore, uproar, among students 
who would not submit to this egregious 
demand that, as teachers, they think in 
the first instance about consumer de- 
mand rather than about anything else, 
whether it be their relationship to the 
students as people or about the discipline 
to which they've committed and its mate- 
rial requirements. This disposition, then, 
proved to be oddly out-of-kilter with the 
atmosphere of the class, which was much 
more inordinately permissive. So, the 
majority of the students seemed almost 
surprised that anyone should need to 
apologize to them in advance about this 



new hue that their careers in higher edu- 
cation would acquire, should they be so 
lucky as to get careers in higher education, 
which of course, statistically, most of them 
are very unlikely to get. 

Most students took the line that the situ- 
ation has changed, the structure has been 
reformed, this was out of their hands, 
how could they in any case have hoped to 
prevent it, given that they are individuals 
and that since their careers are individual 
careers, and not collective careers after all, 
since who thinks about 'collective careers,' 
their task was just to 'get on with it.' And 
so, having an exhausting and extended 
ethical debate about the positive and 
negative features of the reforms seemed to 
them to be redundant, superogatory, to be 
a waste of their time, in short, when what 
they ought to be speaking about is how 
they might best inculcate in themselves 
and internalize the attitudes which are 
required of them. There was a great pas- 
sion for conformity in the room. 

JB-R: It's probably worth reflecting 
briefly on the White Paper that came out. 
Sorry, not the White Paper, the Browne 
Report. That was a large report on Brit- 
ish higher education, and one of the de- 
mands made within this document was for 
a sort of highly-structured national system 
of continuing professional development 
for people working as teachers within the 
sector This is now a year and a half, two 
years later, being echoed by a demand by 
the National Union of Students. An article 
that went round in The Guardian three 
weeks ago, in which the National Union of 
Students are now demanding of all teach- 
ers within universities that they become 
part of a continuing professional develop- 
ment structure. The union of lecturers is 
very much against this. But as the union 
of lecturers and the National Union of 
Students are both ultimately controlled 
by the Labour Party, this is not an argu- 
ment which will get anywhere, ever. This is 
more concerning than just initial training 
programs, but there is a very serious de- 
mand that structured employment within 
institutions is not improved by systems of 
continuing professional development but, 
rather, monitored and controlled by them. 

JJ: What does that mean, this professional 
development? 

JB-R: It means that you as an academic 
will, or your institution will, continually 
pay for you to go on centrally-run courses. 
And it may have impacts on, for example, 
inspections of teaching, on national stand- 
ards in teaching. Which ultimately won't 
be to do with standards, they'll be to do 
with controlling anyone who doesn't want 
to do what the government decides is in 
the customer interest of students. 

MV: It's very much framed in terms 
of student demand, framed in terms of 
emancipating the student to fulfil their 
potential as a student by being a con- 
sumer. But it's also very much a disciplin- 
ing tool, a central disciplining tool, the 
National Student Survey. Obviously, well, 
maybe not 'obviously' but it's used by ad- 
ministration to re-structure both depart- 



ment-wide and individual teaching loads, 
administrative duties for instructors. Also, 
it's used to institute... for example, at 
Queen Mary, there's a complaints proce- 
dure which is being used to re-structure 
the part of the Business school which is 
obviously inimical to the larger goals that 
the current administration has for the 
Business school. 

So the various kinds of administrative 
devices and procedures which are as- 
sociated with this consumer revolution 
as it's been implemented in the British 
university system in the last year or two 
are being fully wielded by management as 
disciplinary devices over instructors, over 
students, over administrative staff. As part, 
I guess, of the intensification of the audit- 
ing culture which is now located on the 
side of student satisfaction rather than, 
for example, the REF - the Research Ex- 
cellence Framework, which has replaced 
the Research Assessment Exercise. So the 
point I was just making, in this very dila- 
tory way, was how these kinds of surveys of 
student satisfaction are disciplinary instru- 
ments both for students and, maybe more 
clearly, for teaching staff. Because it's also 
used to allocate funding, the Student Sur- 
vey, isn't it? 

Overall, these developments seem in- 
dicative of the dictum putting students at 
the heart of the system' which is the main 
talking point incessantly quoted from the 
Browne Report by government officials 
involved with the restructuring of the uni- 
versities and people in university govern- 
ance. The dictum is about re-siting a highly 
centralized, opaque, micro-managerial 
and intractable culture of governance onto 
the person of the imaginary student who 
is looking to get the best quality product 
for a justifiably increased fee. So just like 
the £9k fees are about displacing educa- 
tion subsidy from a direct to an indirect 
structure - hugely more expensive for the 
state in the short and long-run, unless the 
loans are sold off, which there is every 
chance they will be - student demand is an 
imaginary displacement of responsibility 
from management or the state, ultimately 
(or its funding bodies and quangos) to the 
student as the consumer of last (and first) 
resort. Which displacement is enforced 
by management and the state of course, 
in the best interests if the student. The 
student herself will be too busy negotiat- 
ing her escalating levels of indebtedness to 
find her place at the system's heart. 

JB-R: And there's a whole business of 
league tables, which is not straightfor- 
ward because these league tables are not 
published by the government. They're 
published by privately-owned third parties. 
The Guardian, The Times... But yes, 
more and more, the National Student Sur- 
vey's related to funding. British university 
funding is complicated as it stands anyway. 

JJ: But what kind of interest, if you should 
characterize it, what kind of interest is govern- 
ing the university ? You could say, on a general 
level, these kinds of changes that you are pre- 
senting here. What interest is that? 

JB-R: So this is something that's 
changed significantly in the last two years, 
and it differs between institutions. So 
you take, for example, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they don't really care. They've 
got lots of money, they don't have any 
problem attracting students. With the un- 
dergraduate education, the main change 



which has happened is not in terms of 
how the institution's run. From the stand- 
point of the institution, it's not about 
how much the fees are, it's to do with the 
fact that core budget has been cut, core 
funding from the government, so the 
only way they can guarantee the continu- 
ance of their departments is by attracting 
students. Which, for the vast majority of 
universities, or departments, becomes 
more difficult. Their concern is 'can we 
get bums on seats this year, and how many 
jobs will it cost if we don't?' 

This is a slightly older problem. I re- 
member, I've worked as an administra- 
tor in the universities and going for job 
interviews. I was told 'if you're the ad- 
ministrator on this course, your job is not 
to administrate the course but rather to 
guarantee the conversion rate of first-con- 
tact applicants onto acceptance onto this 
course. Otherwise this course disappears, 
and you won't have a job any more.' 

DH: That statistical figure is a condi- 
tion of access to further funding. But 
the question about wider interests can 
be answered in connection to the issue 
of discipline. So students, who have now 
been transfigured into sovereign consum- 
ers, might appear to be exempted from, 
even the beneficiaries of, the process of 
discipline applied to university teachers. 
But still, plainly, that isn't the case insofar 
as the transfer of the fee burden to them 
means that they have to become endlessly 
more sensitive to their employment pros- 
pects after graduation. That sensitivity to 
employment prospects means that what 
gets presented as... 

MV: Discipline gets mediated through 
the students. They become a channel 
for the discipline from government and 
financial institutions. So they experience 
discipline and they displace it. 

DH: Sure. But the point is that students 
are controlled perfectly well by market 
demands, and it's not necessary to create 
a thousand institutions to regulate their 
behaviour in addition to the market. 

MV: But it is. Those institutions will 
proliferate. 

DH: Of course. But maybe they are 
more markedly present at the moment in 
the university sector in their function as 
means of disciplining teachers, academics. 

MV: Yeah, it's an axiom of New Public 
Management that the more market disci- 
pline you introduce, the more oversight 
agencies you need to monitor quality. 

DH: But the list of scheduled mediations 
will be something like market demand 
determines student demand; student 
demand is monitored, analyzed and meas- 
ured, and then is converted into norms 
which regulate the behaviour of tutors, ac- 
ademics, course administrators. All of the 
people who have a pedagogical or infor- 
mational role in the reproduction of the 
university as a system in which people can 
learn. Market demand as a straightforward 
means of coercion is pretty well obfuscated 
by means of that chain of apparently only 
bureaucratic measuring institutions. 

JB-R: It's also worth dwelling on the 
fact that ultimately there's no way that 
a student can behave to withdraw them- 
selves from becoming this space where 
market demand enters the university. As a 
student, regardless of what they do, when 
they are a student, basically through their 
bank accounts they're forced into this 



position. And they're not in a position to 
say 'well, I'm not paying my fees.' This is 
not an option for them. Even the most 
antagonistic student, to be a student, is 
forced to introduce market demand. 

JJ: 'Market demand' is like the labour mar- 
ket, like, future job possibilities, or . . 

JB-R: Or buying commodities, which is 
close to what happens in universities now. 

JJ: But I guess it's qualifying you to have a 
certain kind of profession. 

MV: Well, education is the commod- 
ity that develops you as a commodity in 
the labour market. So it's the commod- 
ity which enhances the value of you as a 
future labour commodity. Or a present 
labour commodity in most cases now, es- 
pecially now. 

]]\ So a student is not only a consumer but 
also a commodity within this system. 

MV: Yes, especially when the funding 
comes from the students. 

DH: There's an ontology attached to 
this. The student becomes the bearer of 
his or her degree, which is what entitles 
him or her to compete for particular jobs. 
Of course, entitlement to compete is not 
an entitlement to get... 

JB-R: [laughs] 

DH: Even meaningful entry into com- 
petition requires significant initial outlay 
on the behalf of the student who wishes to 
enter that domain. 

MV: $50,000 at my old university. 

DH: That vocabulary then mushrooms 
outwards so that students are bearers of 
degrees, but also, students with scholar- 
ships - insofar as they still exist, and their 
numbers are dwindling and will continue 
to dwindle - are students attached to re- 
search grants. This idea of the modularity 
of the total package of qualifications, so 
that the student becomes something like 
an empty subject who has qualifications 
plugged into her, is perhaps derived from 
the increasing modularity of course struc- 
tures themselves, but they might just be 
coincident. 

JB-R: But also from the standpoint of 
government, this is not a modularity of 
the empty student, but the modularity of 
the student's bank account. So the reason 
the government increases fees is that it 
believes it can increase returns based on 
the structure of employment. They don't 
need to 'plug in' degrees to students, they 
need to 'plug in' qualifications that allow 
for higher earnings into the student's 
bank account. The student is written out 
of this equation very early on: at the point 
of application, aged 17. 

JJ: What does it mean, that there's two parts 
of university - there's the teaching, bringing on 
a certain tradition of knowledge, a certain pro- 
fession, but there's also the researc h... 

JB-R: Less and less. 

JJ: ...you are, I guess, as PhDs, also doing 
research as part of your education. How would 
you differentiate those two activities ? 

DH: So I suppose that first it would be 
appropriate to note that research, as an 
activity, will become increasingly a spe- 
cialist preserve. That's always been the 
intention of the university reforms. That, 
currently, every academic institution at 
least wishes to present itself as a research 
institution, where academics are engaged 
in not only drilling their catechisms into 
the little jars that are assigned to them, 
but also live the life of the mind, and per- 
form their autonomous research in the 



beautiful freedom of their unfilled time 
in their enclosed offices. But that model 
will become increasingly scarce as more 
and more institutions are deprived of ac- 
cess to research funding. 

So, as research funding is reduced in 
its absolute amounts, and then is increas- 
ingly canalized to larger, more prestigious 
institutions which are better able to com- 
pete for that funding in free competition, 
other institutions, which previously have 
sought to promote research and which 
may have in the last few years attempted 
to specialize their research profile, will 
increasingly conduct no research at all. 
They will merely become institutions that 
employ, at the cheapest possible rate, aca- 
demics who are willing - again, because 
of the structure of the market in which 
they operate - to do nothing but offer 
teaching services to students paying less 
for their degrees, which, in consequence, 
take less time, be more intensive, and be 
better integrated into the programmes of 
commercial vocationalization. Which are 
right now being promoted very vigorously 
by companies via their representatives like 
the Confederation of British Industry. 

JB-R: I'm thinking about the endpoint 
of this model, at least speculatively, which 
is what happens with music composers. If 
you're a music composer, writing mainly 
for orchestras, the way you make a liv- 
ing now is you write your piece of music 
and you enter it into competitions. And 
if you're lucky enough, your piece of 
music wins a prize, and you might get a 
performance out of it. This seems to be 
the endpoint of this re-structuring of re- 
search, which is not that you get money 
then you do your research, but you do 
your research and then subsequently you 
can enter it into competitions which you 
might get reimbursed from. That would 
seem to be the endpoint of where this 
model might go in the future, miserably. 

JJ: Also, now like at UCL, at the Centre 
Court, you have this kind of architectonic spec- 
tacle, in a way, between Art, and Law, and 
Medicine, or Science, Law and Art facing each 
other in the architecture of the main court. And 
these kind of humanistic ideals within univer- 
sity education, how are they doing? 

JB-R: So I think there's another piece 
of architecture which is probably worth 
dwelling on, which is the Help Desk. 
Which is something which has been pio- 
neered by Birkbeck College, and these 
structures... 

DH: The last vestige of the universal. 

JB-R: Well, absolutely. You now h ave a 
single help desk where any student can 
go to ask for any help with any problem. 
Probably not academic help. 

I got an email this morning from a 
friend who's working at Middlesex, and 
they've just got an email from their 
management talking about the centrali- 
zation of administration. And they too 
are having a new Help Desk. But their 
administrative Help Desk is also going to 
answer all queries about the library and 
all academic resources that the university 
holds. So, you have this sort of transfor- 
mation from what might have been the 
universal, interdisciplinary character of 
the university to the Customer Help Desk 
that can help with any of your problems 
but not really help academically. But it's 
somewhere to go if you have a problem, 
at least, [laughs] 



JJ: It's a quite nice metaphor, but it's in a 
way individualized completely - you ring or 
call as an individual to the Help Desk. 

JB-R: No, no, you don't ring or call, you 
queue for about two hours, [laughs] 

DH: You can ring or phone but if you 
do so, you are inviting immediate eviction 
by the security forces, who also increas- 
ingly are generalized. 

To answer the question about general 
education, or generalized education, sim- 
ply, that model is so incontrovertibly toxic 
from the perspective of the new system 
of funding allocation based on consumer 
demand as a screen for employer demand 
that it is no longer much mentioned in 
the documentation which is produced by 
the defenders of the new funding regime. 
One of the reasons why they do not need 
to mention it is perhaps their most promi- 
nent antagonists, the vociferous defenders 
of the old system, were not exactly advo- 
cates for that idea either. It's difficult to see 
when, in the modern history of the British 
university, which I suppose might be dated 
to the foundation of UCL - the end of the 
1820s - and the re-organization of the syl- 
labi at Oxford and Cambridge in the 1860s 
or 1870s - there has ever been a serious 
attention to this question of the necessity 
of a general education. 

MV: It didn't have a liberal arts revolu- 
tion, in other words. 

DH: No. 

JJ: But I also wanted, in terms of that, to then 
see the struggle more in terms of trying to fight 
within the given university, or could there be a 
way out of this system. Studying for many years 
of your life. I'm just wondering where the strug- 
gle is located, where 's the site of contestation. 

JB-R: One of the things about the struc- 
tures, to make it more concrete, we might 
talk about the structure of the seminar. It 
seems very clear that the marketization of 
education has had a hugely pacifying ef- 
fect on the possibility of a seminar taking 
place in university now. Where once there 
might have been discussion, students 
have become totally submissive and pas- 
sive with regard to authority or teachers 
in that setting. A seminar is no longer a 
place for debate and discussion, but rath- 
er a place where you can be given a bit of 
knowledge and go away. So the seminar 
has degenerated into a lecture almost 
always. This is the concrete experience of 
people across the arts and humanities, I 
don't know about elsewhere, over the last 
decade or so. 

That doesn't mean that demanding a 
seminar might be a site of struggle, unfor- 
tunately. 

JJ: Is there a process of people setting up their 
own seminars ? 

JB-R: I guess the sites of struggle are 
most apparent are struggles over space, 
over space within universities. Common 
rooms have disappeared. Staff rooms have 
disappeared. Any communal space that 
might have existed for the type of produc- 
tive academic work that exists outside the 
possibility of regulation have disappeared. 
Where they haven't disappeared, they've 
become chain coffee shops in the uni- 
versity. But there is a struggle over space 
there, in the university. 

DH: Colonized by the booking system. 

JB-R: Yes. 

DH: There's lots of space of course, all 
the time. But you don't have access to the 
booking system. 
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lelgh Street^ WCI. 

DRAFT COUNSELLING 
SERVICE! up trght>v|tn the 
draft — a^ll support, 5 Caled- 
onian RdL, Ni. Now open 
Thursday niahti on |y/ 7.30pm- 
a*30pfTi, 24 hr. answering ser- 
vice, 27a*ig7fi, 

X'SV^^Y^^ In the crvpt of St 
Martin* In tt^e FJaldi, TrafiiSf 
Sq. Monday: Non-iHoJant poU 
tics wHh Sat ish KwmAr. TumT 
^ Ji^J^^y 91*** i^lth Jeff ery 
A^. Thursi Suett spaakwi 



urn 

182 DruTv Lanfl. ViC2 



ALSO — now for ^n indcflnlle 
run. 'Grains the West End\ 
Swen plus VIcF^t plus h*emo. 
Evenings courtesy of the Joy 
Legion & Insect Trust. 'Che'tw 
Wen Bob% Regular. Drift 
Proud» Excess, Risque Tout". 



nLMS 

(VllHture of underground (Smm 
& L6mm) cia^s^cs: double screen 
screenings; junk flim; erotic; 



THE JEFF MOORE DANC£ 
THEATRE COMPANY ~ 
Moving BeTnq^ hisve ^ !;hort 
season at the Arts Lab perform 
performing a new work. 
-^eenodlction'.NJghtlylO.lS, 
Tues-SUhp One of the best 
A only new dance companies 
In London and shouidh't be 
mfssed. 



MUSIC: Acoustk: Musicians 
i^anted. Electric People. 




amcceeds, we shall eventually count 
•niiuniversity. 
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Antiuniversity of London - Antihistory Tabloid 

All material compiled and edited by Jakob Jakobsen, researcher and associate at MayDay Rooms I The Antihistory blog, where data-mining around the Anti- 
university and related initiatives is ongoing, can be found at antihistory.org I This tabloid is produced in collaboration with MayDay Rooms (maydayrooms.org) 
and the PETT Archive and Study Centre (pettarchive.org), which hosts papers from the Institute of Phenomenological Studies and the Antiuniversity of London. 
Additional material has been retrieved from various archives and personal collections I Thanks to Joseph Berke for allowing us to copy the London Anti- 
university papers. Thanks to Flat Time House for allowing use of images from the Sigma meeting organised by Alexander Trocchi in 1964. Thanks to Peter Davis 
for allowing use of images from the Dialectics of Liberation Congress of 1967 I The Antihistory Tabloid will be available for free at MayDay Rooms, London, the 
PETT Archive and Study Centre, Gloustershire, the And And And Platform/Documenta 13, Kassel, and other spaces interested in the histories of struggle I 
Copy-edited by Howard Slater and Marina Vishmidt I Designed by Jakob Jakobsen, assisted by Age Eg j0rgensen I Published by MayDay Rooms, London, 
2012 I Thanks to Ayreen Anastas, Jacob Bard-Rosenberg, Robin Blackburn, Gillian Boal, Iain Boal, John Cunningham, Anthony Davies, Peter Davis, Stephen 
Dwoskin, Craig Fees, Nour Fog, Leigh French, Rene Gabri, John Haynes, Danny Hayward, Emma Hedditch, Henriette Heise, Michael Horovitz, Jacki Imviry, Age Eg 
j0rgensen, Mai Kjaersig, Martin Levy, Roy Lisker, Rob Lucas, Pauline van Mourik Broekman, Leon Redler, Morton Schatzman, Howard Slater, Claire Louise Staunton, 
Barbara Steveni, Marina Vishmidt I The Antihistory Tabloid is financially supported by the Danish Arts Agency I ISBN 978-1-906496-85-2 
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